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The Week 


| R. MACDONALD’S visit has had one 
unfortunate effect which is always to be 
pected when a series of public ceremonials is wit- 
hessed, virtually meaningless in themselves, but 
harged with sentimental significance, It has made 
people feel that everything is now settled in regard 
o naval limitation, and it is all over except the 
eremonial bonfires. This may or may not be true 
regards Great Britain and the United States; no 
me knows what agreement was reached by the 
Premier and the President, or whether they went 
y farther, face to face, than they had already 
one with the ocean's width between them. No doubt 
any persons will agree with our Washington corre- 
pondent that they must have come to a satisfactory 
nderstanding in advance or they would never have 
owed the public feeling to run so high; but plenty 
f statesmen have committed this blunder before, 
nd doubtless they will again. Whatever may be 
¢ of these two powers, however, there are still 


France, Italy and Japan to be reckoned with; and 
the tone of the joint statement issued by Messrs. 
Hoover and MacDonald in Washington shows that 
there is still much uncertainty as to the attitude of 
these, and particularly the first-named. With the 
best possible preparation, and regardless of the sup- 
posed alteration in the moral landscape made by the 
Kellogg Pact, a five-power naval conference is still 
a venture so precarious that it is impossible to look 
forward with any confidence to a successful result. 


LABOR, by winning a decisive majority in the 
Australian Commonwealth Parliament, regains the 
power which it lost during the War, when its mili- 
tant Premier Hughes deserted the party because it 
would not back conscription, and formed the Na- 
tionalist party. Labor has all along retained the 
reins of power in most of the provincial govern- 
ments. It was only a few weeks ago that we were 
assured that its defeat in Queensland showed the 
disgust of the Australian voters with Socialism, and 
revealed the ineptitude of the labor policies. Ap- 
parently Australia has not been so unhappy about 
socialistic tendencies as it is supposed to be by con- 
servative forces in this country. The immediate 
domestic issue in the recent commonwealth election 
was, indeed, a conservative one—for Australia. The 
Nationalist government, which lost the election, pro- 
posed to abolish the time-honored system of com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes, as far as the 
federal government was concerned. The prestige 
of the MacDonald government in the home country 
also played a part. Organized labor in the United 
States would oppose compulsory arbitration with all 
its might—but organized labor in the United States 
has never exerted one-tenth of the power over the 
governmental authorities which appoint the arbitra- 
tors and fix the conditions of arbitration which has 
been for years exerted by Australian labor. 


THE AMBITIOUS EFFORT of the Soviet gov- 
ernment to “‘collectivize” the wheat farms, which is 
crucial in the economic program of the present gov- 
ernment of Russia, seems to be meeting with a con- 
siderable success. Russia badly needs imports of 
machinery and manufactured goods to speed up her 
industrial production. In default of large foreign 
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loans, she can obtain these goods only by paying for 
them with exports of grain and oil. But Russia’s 
grain exports have not been as large as are required. 
The splitting up of the big estates into small land- 
holdings, which accompanied the Revolution, tended 
in Russia, as everywhere in Europe, to reduce the 
output reaching the main markets. If these small 
holdings can be brought together and worked ona 
large scale with modern machinery, the output and 
exports of grain may be expected to increase. It is 
interesting that this effort at “collectivization” un- 
der a socialistic program is almost a precise counter- 
part of the “industrialization” of wheat farming 
which is in part practiced under capitalism in the 
United States, and is recommended as a major meas- 
ure of farm relief. The technical end—greater 
efficiency through large-scale production and market- 
ing—is the same in both cases. Only the means 
employed are strikingly different: in Russia the small 
land-holdings are combined under government aus- 
pices and assistance, to the ultimate benefit, it is 
hoped, of the peasants concerned; in the United 
States the powerful and successful grow larger in 
competition with the weaker, which are forced out 
over the margin of profitable farming, and thus 
are gradually and painfully “eliminated” from the 
picture. 


AN EXAMPLE of the depressing effect of Amer- 


ican capital upon social legislation in undeveloped* 


countries may be witnessed today in Mexico. The 
Socialist government of that country has framed 
an enlightened labor code, embodying the principles 
of collective bargaining and providing safeguards 
of the most advanced type for the workers. This 
code was adopted by the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies on September 26, and is now before the 
Convencién de Industriales de la Républica. The 
body opposed many of the features of the bill, such 


as the closed shop and provisions in regard to night- . 


work and overtime. The Mexican business men 
make the old-time argument that the passage of 
any such legislation will bring about economic stag- 
nation. But what is more important from the Amer- 
ican standpoint is the fact that business men from 
the United States are working to defeat the labor 
code. A representative of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana recently presented a statement to 
the Chamber of Deputies that oil production had 
fallen off drastically since 1922, and that there 
would be a further curtailment if the proposed labor 
code were adopted. Likewise, the chambers of 
commerce of Lower California report that Amer- 
ican banks have notified them that if this bill is 
passed no more credit will be forthcoming. Even 
Henry Ford’s manager in Mexico City states that 
he will close his works if the code goes through. In 
Mexico, the fate of the labor bill seems to be at- 
tracting more attention than the presidential cam- 
paign. It is a situation which should also-be closely 
watched in the United States. Certain American 
business interests have long opposed labor legisla- 
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tion in this country. Are they to transfer their Oppe 
sition to such legislation to weaker countrics’ |, 
insisting upon maintaining its oil | tion in the 
_ face of decreasing the Mexican gover, 
ment has proved its devotion to far-sighted prip, 
ciples. We hope that it will not allow reactionary 
American forces to prevent the realization of ap 
other important reform. 


ALARMED by the hostility of the Senate Demo 
crats and the Progressives toward the Hawley. 
Smoot tariff bill and by the apathy of the public cop, 
cerning the whole business, the high-tariff men hay. 
tried to bring pressure on the recalcitrants by blan. 
ing their opponents for delay in getting the measur 
through. Senator Borah’s statement that the }il] 
could be passed in ten days if it were rewritten x 
as to comply with President Hoover’s original! pu. 
pose in calling the special session of Congress—to 
provide relief to agriculture by raising farm duties 
to a parity with the tariff on industrial products 
not to raise rates indiscriminately on manufactures 
—amay be an exaggeration, but it calls attention once 
more to the issue really at stake. Why should any. 
one become excited about delay in passing a bill 
which is fundamentally undesirable, except to : 
minority of special interests? It is absurd to pre. 
tend, in view of the industrial boom which has been 
so much in evidence all this year, that business is 
timidly hesitating to see what Congress is going to 
do about the tariff. The New Republic is even more 
cool than Senator Borah toward the delay argument, 
since even if the bill were amended in the direction 
he desires, it still would benefit the farmers so little 
as to be far short of providing the justice which he 
invokes. A vast majority of the farmers of the 
United States cannot be benefitted even by increased 
duties on their own products; they made a tactical 
mistake by going in for higher tariffs in the first 
place. It was inevitable, as we pointed out during 
the campaign, that the occasion would be utilized 
for further industrial increases. If any new tarif 
bill should become a law, it will be through a process 
of compromise which will raise the prices of the 
things farmers buy more than the prices of what 
they sell. We hope, therefore, that the present de- 

lay will become perpetual. 


THE SENATE made an admirable improvement 
in the tariff law when it adopted the proposal of 
Senator Cutting, abolishing the right of customs of- 
ficials to exclude what they, in their exceedingly fir- 
ite wisdom, deem to be “obscene matter.” = J/he 
proposal to ban revolutionary documents, the ab 
surdity of which has been pointed out in The New | 
Republic in the past, was also much improved, by 
restricting it to books and p “urging forc 
ble resistance to any law of United States or 
containing any threat to take the life of, or inflict 
bodily harm upon, any person in the United States.” 

This would at least permit the importation, which 
would otherwise have been prohibited, of historical 
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orks dealing with the French, Russian and other 
volutions. The bill still contains the objection- 
ble restriction forbidding the importation of con- 
raceptive materials, and it will probably be some 
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? orig time before either the House or Senate becomes 
tionary suficiently civilized to remove this ban. Senator 


Cutting’s proposal, in fact, is itself probably better 
than the House of Representatives will accept. The 
strongest pressure will be necessary to prevent the 


of ap 


Demo if bill from being finally adopted with the orig- 
Lawley. jnal, obnoxious provision in it. 

li a 
Shed 4S NORTH CAROLINA justice continues its ef- 


y blam, fqmforts to catch up with the numerous manifestations 
icasure NO! Violence which have accompanied the labor un- 
the bill Mmrest within its borders, more and more emphasis is 
being laid on the fundamental situation—the begin- 


a al ning of what promises to be a historic struggle of 
"ss—ta ¢ textile workers of the South to organize, bar- 
duties amen collectively, and improve their wages, hours 
oducts d conditions. Such charges as that of the editor 
actures mo! the Manufacturers’ Record—that the whole 
sn once rouble originated in the design of the Communists 


SD anil 9 carry on propaganda for the overthrow of gov- 
a bil mment—are rendered palpably absurd by the sev- 
Eto 7 ral actions of mill interests, their sympathizers, 
to pre nd officers of the law, which have defied orderly 
1s been ameovermment and have in fact brought them before 
oes fi e bar of justice. No less violence occurred in 
sing to arion, where the Communists are not even indi- 
» more Aeectly involved, and where the strikers were organ- 
neal ed under the United Textile Workers, which is 
otal flliated with the anti-Communist A. F. of L., than 
o little Gastonia, where the strike was led by the radicals. 
coh ha bor unrest is bred by the conditions under which 
of the he mill workers exist, and will continue to break 
put, either with or without leadership, and without 











ees espect to the political or economic theories which 
ec first MMetay be entertained by any leaders it may enlist. 
during iolent efforts to repress strikers and their leaders 
Slized vill continue without regard to other circumstances, 
r tarif 0 long as the employers and that part of the com- 
rocess M™Unity which they influence are not ready to ad- 
of the nit the legitimacy of union organization and dras- 


+ what tically to improve the conditions of work. 


pt ae IN SPITE OF the intense parochialism of the 
South, now being utilized by reactionary interests 
n their struggle against textile labor, the growing 


enent BpP2ins which are being exhibited by southern indus- 
ms of: rialism -are bound to become and to remain a na- 
ly fine ional issue, just as have serious labor troubles in 


The MEL *S8achusetts, in Colorado, in Pennsylvania, in 
i. ol Vest Virginia, and in hundreds of other localities 
| the United States. There is every reason to de- 


oe and a senatorial investigation of what has been 
Forel boing on. There is every reason why the Ameri- 
es ot ME! Federation of Labor should muster all avail- 
inflict ble resources in an effort to assist the United Tex- 
ates." a ile Workers to bring leadership, plan and relief to 


which he southern workers and help them to build per- 
‘orical manent unions. The objection that this is ‘‘foreign” 
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intrusion is absurd in view of the fact that the tex- 
tile interests, employers and employees alike, com- 
pete not only on a national but on an international 
scale. There was no such outcry against ‘outside 
interference,” when outside capital established mills 
in the South, encouraged by express invitations of 
southern chambers of commerce which held out as 
an inducement the pitifully low wages and long 
hours at which the local labor supply could be had. 


‘THOSE who accuse the American Federation of 
Labor of being in league with the reactionary forces 
of the nation should not overlook at least two im- 
portant actions of the Toronto convention. In one, 
it formally indorsed governmental old-age pension 
legislation, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
voiced by simon-pure trade-unionists like Andrew 
Furuseth of the seamen, who fear all governmental 
action in behalf of the workers. It would be a 
good thing if the unions within the movement had 
more of the fighting spirit which Furuseth says they 
lack, but the history of this and other countries am- 
ply demonstrates that militancy in organizing and 
fighting for labor’s rights is not inconsistent with a 
progressive attitude toward social legislation. The 
other sign of encouragement was President William 
Green’s expressed opposition to the policy advo- 
cated before the convention by the Commander of 
the American Legion, for universal industrial con- 
scription in time of war. You can conscript men, 
but in spite of the Legion’s pretensions, it will be 
impossible to conscript money and prevent profits, 
if war should occur; labor is not fooled on this is- 
sue. Though the Federation has striven to main- 
tain a friendly attitude toward the Legion ever 
since the foundation of the latter, and has consis- 
tently invited the Legion commanders to address it, 
Mr. Green showed no hesitation in opposing the 
Legion policy in this important matter. The pres- 
tige of the Legion has suffered severely through 
its connection with Shearer and the interests stand- 
ing to profit by naval construction; it is no longer 
so effective a cats-paw for the sinister militarists as 
it used to be. 


EVERYONE agrees that our present calendar 
represents a sadly inferior system. With its months 
of varying length, only one of which is evenly divi- 
sible into weeks, it makes endless trouble—the cost 
of its inefficiency, to the United States alone, being 


estimated at a half billion dollars annually, or some 


such fantastic sum. Several proposals are before 
the world for a revision of the calendar, of which 
only one has any considerable backing in Western 
Europe and America. This is the scheme endorsed 
by Mr. George Eastman, which provides thirteen 
months of twenty-eight days each. An earnest 
propaganda is in progress for this calendar, and it 
is rapidly winning support. Soviet Russia, on the 


other hand, without consulting anyone outside its- 


own borders, has announced that it will put into ef- 
fect immediately a calendar of its own, containing 
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twelve months, each of which has six wecks of five 
days. Russia’s purpose is partly to abolish Sunday, 
as part of the campaign against religion. Workers 
will have one day off in five, but these holidays will 
be “staggered” through the week so that four-fifths 
of the employees of every plant will be on the job 
every day, and production will be continuous. The 
coming year is, by common consent, the critical one 
of the Russian five-year program, and everything 
possible is being done to speed production. At the 
same time, we regret that a new calendar should 
have been introduced in the U. S. S. R. when there 
is so little possibiliy that it will be adopted by the 
rest of the world, and when another proposal is up 
for consideration, which has so much to recommend 
it. There is confusion enough between the nations 
without making a deliberate addition to it. 


WHEN Jeanette Rankin interrupted the roll call 
on April 5th, of 1917 to say, “I want to stand by 
my country—but I cannot vote for war,” the femi- 
nist movement almost got a knock-out blow. 
Women, bawled the patriots, would infect politics 
with pacifism; an alarm which the present situation 
in Congress proves false. There are eight members 
of the softer sex in the lower house today, who dis- 
agree on the tariff, prohibition and farm relief, but 
are uncontaminated on the issue of National De- 
fense. Mrs. Norton, of New Jersey, believes in 
preparedness as passionately as she does in Tam- 
many Hall because, as she once put it, “it never 
brought on a war.’ Mrs. Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, not only spoke for the Morin Educational 
Munitions Bill (to make war products in time of 
peace) but introduced a few obscurer ones of the 
same kind herself. The dear lady is constantly wav- 
ing a flag over the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp in her district and actually believes her coun- 
try has never “fought in any war but a just one.” 
Mrs. Langley, of Kentucky, has been working on a 
war memorial, at the possible expense of less patri- 
otic issues; Mrs. Kahn of California won her fight 
for a place on the Military Affairs Committee, 
where she can work for her chief interest: pre- 
paredness. “World peace,’”’ she once said, “is a 
dream, talked about since Moses,” and on another 
occasion, “we have disarmed enough, now let some 
of the others do it.” 


ALTHOUGH the newer gentlewomen have not 
committed themselves on the floor, we have evi- 
dence to show that they will not make the patriots 
suffer. The vigorous Mrs. McCormick of Illinois 
saw no incompatibility between the Kellogg Pact 
and the fifteen-cruiser bill, even if she is a Quaker. 
When a group of lady pacifists besought the lovely 
Mrs. Pratt, of New York, to vote against all mili- 
tary appropriations, she rejoined: “How would you 
like to walk the streets without police protection?” 
Mrs. Oldfield, of Arkansas, recently told a corres- 
pondent “I always was for National Defense and 
always will be,” which makes that lady safe for 
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patriotism. This roster leaves the 100 percents 
with only Mrs, Owen, of Florida to worry abou, 
True, the charming daughter of the Commoner jy 
her Chautauqua lectures spread the gospel of Peace: 
but then, all the gentlewomen love peace and yo. 
for National Defense. Somehow we feel sure thy 
the practical Mrs. Owen will emit a musica] Ay 
on the next preparedness bill just as she did on the 
high tariff. Besides, like Mrs. Langley, she is; 
D. A. R., and a good one. One may be, it is true, 
a sincere believer in peace and still not be ready y 
scrap all armament; there are many more importay 
things to do in pursuit of international amity than 1) 
vote against cruisers. But the striking thing is th, 
few, if any, of these ladies are noted for any ag 
tivity in those phases of the peace movement whid 
even the most realistically minded would approx. 
Patriotism—if we judge by a representative bod)— 
is not motherless. The feminine heart which, in th 
old apothegm, loved a uniform, is still young. 
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An Anglo-American Entente 


ONG before Mr. Macdonald reached oy 
shores, to be greeted with an outburst of th 
typical American exuberance which is so often take 
by foreigners as being more significant than it really 
is, the French had begun to express loud fea 
Obviously under the inspiration of the governmen 
the Paris press viewed with alarm the possibility of 
Continental powers, and in particular, France hes 
self. It may be assumed that these apprehensio 
were only partially real. France is frightened abo: 
the sacrifices she may be called upon to make in the 
forthcoming naval conference at on. She want 
to establish herself in advance in the stronge 
possible bargaining position, and her protest 
tions were no doubt partly intended for that pu 
pose, 

In part, however, they may have been genui 
The whole continent of Europe has for sever 
years been in a pathological state of mind regardin 
the United States and its possible sinister purpose 
To us is attributed not only a malevolent desire 0 
control the whole world and make it over in ou 
not very desirable image, but the ability, throug 










our ove ing financial strength, to do thi 

The efforts of the Macdonald government to obtui : 
an understanding with the United States on nav 
and other matters may really have seemed to th Fe 
signify that Great Britain had gone over to t Ms 
camp of the common enemy. Messrs. Hoover hi 
MacDonald, in their joint statement issucd | th 
week, sought to offset this suspicion. They tre sin 
to put the Anglo-American discussions into yy 
frame-work of the Kellogg Pact. They spoke (H . 
“contributing something to the solution of the prom ¢_ 
lems of peace in which all other nations are int 
ested and which call for their ion.” Press 
dent Hoover no doubt was author of the ph thi 


which said that the United States “will never © 
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sent to become entangled in European diplomacy,” 
and Mr. MacDonald added for Great Britain that 
his country “is resolved to pursue a policy of active 
codperation with its European neighbors.” They 
look forward, they said, to the “codperation of 
other naval powers,” to be attained by “the same 
free and candid discussion of needs which has char- 
acterized our conversations,” The tone of this 
statement, and the character of Mr. MacDonald’s 
three New York speeches last Friday, are reported 
to have relieved the French apprehensions to a con- 
siderable extent, and the tone of the Paris comment 
has changed in consequence. 

To an American, the fear that Great Britain and 
the United States were plotting together in a man- 
ner inimical to the welfare of France, seems ab- 
surdly out of touch with reality. The American 
thinks of the effort In which Messrs. MacDonald 
and Hoover have been engaged as one of a human- 
itarian character. Yet it is true that if the London 
conference is successful, what may grow out of it 
could not unfairly be described as an Anglo-Ameri- 
can entente, of a strictly limited character and ob- 
jective. These two powers are. stronger than any 
possible combination which could be raised against 
them—at least, during the next decade. They are 
stronger not only in military and naval strength but 
in financial and industrial resources. Secretary 
Stimson insisted that nothing like a pooling of the 
two fleets is contemplated; but it is easily possible 
that the joint policy which will be pursued will 


amount to that in effect. The Kellogg Pact is at 


present without any machinery of enforcement; but 
an agreement by these two powers to pursue a com- 
mon policy in regard to violations would be all the 
enforcement anyone could ask. While the Labor 
government rules in Great Britain and the present 
administration continues in Washington, it is not 
unfair to say that these two powers are determined, 
not only to halt the naval rivalry between them- 
selves but to do what they can to preserve the peace 
of the world. To be sure, the Labor government 
rules by a minority, and will be overturned if it 
diverges too sharply from British public opinion. 
Mr. Hoover, also, has to remember the Congress, 
which certainly will not accept commitments similar 
to those it rejected in 1920. At the same time, 
there is present in both countries at this moment 
a will to peace which enables the two governments 
to go a considerable distance along a common road. 

Does this imply a threat to the League of Na- 
tions? Will the Geneva organization be relegated 
to the background because the potential power be- 
hind Anglo-American joint action is so much greater 
than that which lies behind its own activities in a 
similar sphere? The New Republic sees no reason 
for assuming that this will be the case. In looking 
toward America, Great Britain has not drawn away 
from the Léague. On the contrary, the Labor gov- 
¢rnment is coéperating as heartily in the work of 
that organization as it did five years ago. If any- 
thing, the new Anglo-American understanding will 
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bring the United States closer than ever to Geneva. 
Mr. MacDonald stands in the position of liaison 
officer between Washington and Geneva. His ac- 
tivities offer a better hope than has existed at any 
previous time, that the United States will not, in 
pursuance of its own individual aims, take action 
inimical or perhaps even fatal, to the League. 

In the past, the French, like the British, have 
been accustomed to fish successfully in troubled 
waters. It is hard for them to conceive of an un- 
derstanding between the United States and Great 
Britain which is not born out of a spirit of hostility 
to somebody or something. Nevertheless, that is 
true of such an Anglo-American understanding as 
seems to be in prospect. The building of or failing 
to build cruisers is a thing which in itself is of little 
importance; all the navies in the world could be re- 
duced to half their size tomorrow, and a terrible 
and sanguinary conflict could break out the follow- 
ing day. If, however, an atmosphere of confidence 
and good will can be engendered, the legitimate as- 
pirations of the common people in all countries will 
have a new chance to reach fruition. That is the 
real hope with which we are entitled to look for- 
ward to a successful conclusion of the London con- 
ference. 


The Duel in China 


HE conflict between China’s two strong men, 

averted last spring by an eleventh-hour com- 
promise, appears to be coming to a head. Chiang 
Kai-shek and Feng‘ Yu-hsiang are marching troops 
against each other, and while troop movements in 
China are often only opening maneuvers for posi- 
tion in subsequent negotiations, it appears more 
likely as we go to press that there will be fighting 
on a grand scale. 

Primarily, the issue is one of personal rivalry. 
After nearly twenty years of at least nominally re- 
publican government China’s political evolution has 
not yet reached the stage where two strong men 
can coexist, even though not seriously differing in 
general aims. Chiang and Feng were able to co- 
operate as long as there was the Peking government 
as a common enemy. Soon after Peking had been 
eliminated and the Nationalist government was 
established in Nanking, they fell out. Evidently 
there can be no peace until one of them is over- 
thrown. 

Behind the issue of personal rivalry lies the 
broader question whether the Nanking government 
can maintain its ascendancy: whether, indeed, any 
one government can maintain ascendancy in China 
under present conditions. The Nanking government 
was set up sixteen months ago, after a long period 
of sectional autonomy under practically independent 
military satraps. Unification was proclaimed under 
the rule of the Kuomintang, or Nationalist party. 
As a matter of fact the mandate of Nanking at that 
time was unnoticed in all but three of the eighteen 
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provinces, but since then it has succeeded in extend- 
ing its sway over half of the country. There has 
been more than one attempt to challenge its control, 
but all have failed, each failure leaving Nanking 
more strongly entrenched, both in power and 
prestige. 

The coalition just formed under Feng Yu-hsiang 
is another attempt and a much more formidable 
one, If it presses the challenge to actual war, the 
Nanking government will undergo its decisive test. 
If Nanking is successful again—if, that is, Chiang 
Kai-shek wins—the supremacy of the present gov- 
ernment is unlikely to be challenged for a long time. 
If Nanking is defeated, another lengthy period of 
intermittent warfare will probably ensue. Perhaps 
that is inevitable. It may be that the attempt to 
impose a centralized government upon the whole 
country was premature, and that a working agrec- 
ment for a few years to live and let live, among 
three or four leaders securely established in as many 
parts of the country, would have been more prac 
ticable. The decay of the Manchu dynasty in its 
last fifty years of rule and the subsequent years of 
revolution and destruction may have done more 
than to destroy one system. They may also have 
left political vitality too spent for the building up 
of another system, without a longer time than has 
elapsed, for recovery. But from the beginning the 
Chinese revolution has been in a hurry. Revolu- 
tions usually are. 

In any case, it is certain that the Chinese abate 
will lose. From the point of view of their inter- 
ests, the outbreak of warfare will be more than 
ordinarily tragic. In the first place, there is famine 
in the land, partly because there have been droughts, 
and partly because the productivity of large areas 
has been reduced or destroyed by armies on the 
march. In the second place, the economic structure 
of the country has already been shaken by ten years 
of warfare and cannot endure much more without 
complete collapse. China has learned enough from 
the West to conduct its wars now with costly arma- 
ments. Both sides will need money. Banks will 
be forced to make loans, levies will be made on 
business, grain and mules will simply be taken from 
such peasants as still have them. 

The mere promise of peace in the last year had 
already brought about a slight economic recovery. 
Railways were running again and goods could be 
moved. Regions almost isolated before were being 
opened to trade again. Troops were being freed 
for the only purpose for which they are of any use 
in China—or anywhere else for that matter—that 
is, to put down organized banditry. A faint hope 
was beginning to dawn that China was coming up 
out of the depths. There were even those who 
dared to believe that the numerous reconstruction 
plans which have been set down on paper during 
these many years of revolution might begin to mate- 
rialize. If only for its psychological effect, there- 
fore, a renewal of war will be disastrous. Already 
war-weary to the point of despair, the Chinese 
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tion. There may even be the that the 
masses, goaded beyond endurance, turn on the 
rulers: there have been such periods in Chines< his 
tory. Night has fallen over half » continent whea 
they came. 

There is a psychological value in peace in China 
just now. It can become a habit. Every additiond 
month that it can be maintained establishes it th, 
more firmly. It has already become necessary fo; 
Chinese military leaders to denounce militarism and 
profess disarmament. Only thus could they giin 
prestige, a fact which in itself is not only significan 
but educative in influence—educative even for the 
military leaders. If the present crisis can be su: 
mounted without fighting, the idea of government 
by orderly procedure will be further strengthened, 
If not, the most that can be hoped is that there wll 
be a decisive result and one side or the other will b: 
eliminated. It must be emphasized, however, th: 
whatever the result, it will make little difference to 
the foreign powers. Whatever government or mil. 
tary group succeeds, it will be nationalistic so far as 
foreign privileges and the unequal treaties are con. 
cerned. It is the one point on which Chinese of 
all parties agree. 


The Canned Virtuoso 


OTHING is more characteristic of our age 

than the success of the phonograph, the radio 

and the talking motion picture. Not since the inven: 
tion of printing has there been any new device con: 
parable with these in preserving and amplifying 
human utterances. Our modern inventions may be 
even more important than Herr Gutenberg’s, for 
they give more and ask less. Literacy is hardly nec- 
essary, so be it one has ears. The quality of sound 
available to the average listener is almost as high 
as the quality of style available to the average 
reader. He can read re, but he can also 
hear Beethoven interpreted by the foremost per 
formers and conductors. Whether the phonograph, 
the radio or the talkie be the medium of reproduc 


tion, he is theoretically offered the best there is. The 


qualifying adverb has to be inserted because the 
mechanics of the processes of canning and uncar 

ning sound have not yet been perfected, Neither 
maids Vieb meaear waka iets HIRE the bor 
quite as it went in. We may say, however, that what 
goes in is, or may be, the voice of the wisest, the 
wittiest, the most entertai of mankind. Let 
it be that usually it is twaddle. It need 


not be. If a new Messiah were to appear his Ser 
mon on the Mount could be heard by all mankind— 
provided, of course, the managers of the broadcast 
ing stations or the manufacturers of the new recs 
believed it the sort of thing mankind ought to heat 
What a chance for a great Teacher! 
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Of the three modern methods of reproducing 
best, a sound the audible motion picture has at present the 
civilize, most importance as an actual or potential educa- 


hat the tional factor. It will lose this importance when, and 
a the if, television is so far perfected that a person in one 
ese his part of the country may instantly be seen as well 


at whey as heard by persons equipped with the proper ap- 

. paratus in other parts. It necessarily lacks the 
China, thrill of the minutely contemporaneous. On the 
ditional other hand it has the compensating advantage of 
+ \t the HP permanence, assuming that something can be done 
ary for to keep the sound tracks on the edge of the film 


thee: from wearing out. Let us consider some of its pos- 
ry gain sibilities, keeping a little closer to reality than did 
nifican Mr. William Fox in his flamboyant public statement 
ee the a few days ago. 

= In the first place it ought to kill off mediocrity. 
nee i It ought to, and if properly handled it will. Let 


us see what that means. Mediocrity flourishes as 


ay long as people do not acquire a taste for the best 
i Ibe or—which is almost as rare—the seemingly best. 
T, that Not so many years ago it was physically impossible 
ae b for most people to hear really expert performances 
"¢ aa in instrumental or vocal music or in public speaking. 
A Consequently they put up with the inexpert or rela- 
Deed tively expert. Glee clubs, village quartettes and hack 


lecturers flourished, and congregations listened re- 
spectfully to perfectly terrible sermons. In schools 
and colleges poor teachers got by because there was 
no familiar standards of better teaching. Perhaps 
this is still the case. But it cannot be so, for long. 
-_ It may be objected that the populace has never 
cine fi known good books when it saw them and will be no 

more likely to know good playing, singing or talk- 


coal ing when it hears them—and sees them. Populaces 
lifying are like that. But though the public taste may be 
say i low, judged by severe esthetic standards, it does 
', ‘a make distinctions. The public does recognize adroit- 
* ail ness even though it may not recognize greatness. It 
nail has learned to discern skill, even though such skill 
+ bial may be no more than that of the tap dancer or the 
reradl juggler who can keep a dozen oranges going at 
sled once. Having once grown accustomed to the most 
a Den accomplished performers it will not put up with 
reall bunglers. And since only a few out of the mass of 
a dell performers, under what we may call the handicraft 


. The system of entertainment, are anything but bunglers, 

‘eo thé the talking movie, ingeniously used, is bound to 
create havoc. 

Consider the Chautauqua hireling. Consider the 

woman’s club lecturer. Consider the underpaid 


mncanr 
either 
» hort 


“a not think of any other which would pay him more. 


Imagine any one of these sweated employees obliged 


= to compete on the same platform with the supreme 
5 Ser exponents of his art. He can no more do it than 
ad Switzerland can succeed in a naval race with Great 
icail Britain. Yet the talking movie can enforce just 


vel that kind of competition. It can present an indi- 
heal vidual in everything but the living flesh. This is 

: the only hitch. A living performer has some ad- 
vantages that a mechanical substitute lacks. He can 


teacher, who pursues that avocation because he can- 
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be applauded, or if need be hissed. His very hu- 
manness, the possibility that he may stumble or for- 
get a line, the fact that he can sweat and his ears 
can get red, the hope, sometimes gratified, that a 
cat or a dog—a horse or cow is too much to expect 
—may walk out on the stage behind him—all these 
contingencies form a link between him and his au- 
dience and relieve the audience’s tormenting sense 
of inferiority. But if it is being expertly amused 
an audience can forget its lowly origin and limited 
intelligence. It is the business of expert amusers to 
make it forget. Witness Joe Cook, W. C. Fields, 
the late William Jennings Bryan, Kreisler, Greta 
Garbo, Lloyd George, Clarence Darrow, the 
Massachusetts board of censors and a hos of 
others. Pee 

We may imagine, therefore, in the field ot 
amusement and in that of education—and the only 
successful education really is that which does amuse 
—steady elimination not only of the unfit but of the 
merely relatively fit. Nobody will go to Siwash 
when by turning a switch he can bring Harvard 
into his living-room. No one will care much for 
the Hillsboro Brass Band or Willie Eisenstein’s 
Jazz Maniacs when he can both see and hear Sousa 
and Whiteman. No one will study medicine at a 
second-rate school when he can have the Mayo 
clinic or Johns Hopkins before his eyes. For cer- 
tain supremely important species of education and 
diversion a half dozen geniuses can take the places 
now held by thousands of the barely competent. 
We shall need only one university, only thirty or 
forty theaters, only one church for each denomina- 
tion, only one common school for each state, only 
enough brass and jazz bands to afford relief when 
we grow tired of the monotonous and exquisite per- 
fection of one. 

But there will be a great increase in the number 
of accomplished bricklayers, pipe-fitters, carpenters, 
journalists, bootblacks, head-waiters, cooks and 
boiler-makers. We do not picture this eventuality 
as a Utopia. We merely point to it dispassionately 
and cold-bloodedly as a trend in what may or may 
not be progress. But plainly it will have its com- 
pensations. 
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The Labor Government and 
the Near East 


HE PRINCIPAL policy of a minority gov- 

ernment, such as that now ruling the British 

commonwealth, must be to make itself a 
majority government. This is- especially true of 
British Labor. Its opponents assert, and it admits, 
that a clear majority must be got before it can even 
attempt to realize its Socialist principles. Where- 
fore its present program must be to win the sym- 
pathies and support of as much as possible of the 
non-partisan, non-political middle mass of the elec- 
torate. And their votes can, in the circumstances, 
be much more easily won abroad than at home. 
For in the airy attitudes of foreign affairs a gen- 
erous gesture—a happy hit—even a telling phrase 
may work miracles. Whereas in the thorny thickets 
of home affairs it takes years of clearance and cul- 
tivation to raise a crop. 

In foreign affairs this second Labor government 
has thus far been as fortunate as the first. If the 
Young scheme is even harder for Labor itself 
to swallow than was the Dawes Plan, yet Mr. 
Snowden’s debut as “the Plain Dealer” has brought 
down the house. If the Labor delegation at Geneva 
has not shown the same pentecostal gift of tongues 
as in 1924, yet Mr. Henderson's slow-motion sup- 
pling of previous angular Anglo-Saxon attitudes in 
respect of League obligations has been well re- 
ceived. If the breaches made by the previous gov- 
ernment in relations with the Union of Soviets, and 
with the United States, are being more slowly 
bridged by the MacDonald of 1929 than they were 
by the MacDonald of 1924, he looks like making 
a more permanent job of it. Yet none of these 
successes, solid as they are and serious as are the 
problems that they will eventually settle, will be as 
useful as success in the apparently remote and seco 
ondary questions of Egypt and Palestine. 

Why is this? One reason is geographical. The 
main artery of the British Empire is the Suez Canal. 
This vital artery was outside the body politic and is 
at present protected all round by growths of British 
garrisons in Egypt and Palestine. A further exten- 
sion of this protective growth into Irak covers 
future arterial developments in oil pipe-lines to 
Mesopotamia and air-mail lines to India. It is this 
whole arterial system that is threatened by local 
inflammations due to Egyptian, Jewish and Arab 
nationalist insurgencies. 

This brings us to the political reason why: this 
region as a problem is an “‘asses’ bridge” that many 
British governments have failed to cross safely. 
Each of these movements is an extreme expression 


of the ideals that inspire its principles. British ay, 
thority over eastern peoples has been so generally 
accepted—its administration has been so general 
acceptable—that only a new native idealism and ip. 
spiration can threaten it. In Egypt, pure national. 
ist idealism proved strong enough to force the Brit. 
ish Empire in 1922 to cancel its protectorate and 
concede a self-government that, in principle, only 
just stopped short of full sovereignty. In Palestine, 
Jewish religious and racial idealism obtained from 
the same source, in the form of a League mandate, 
the military protection of the Empire for its cx. 
periment in Zionism. In Irak, the religious and 
racial idealism of the Arabs has, on the other hand, 
obtained what amounts to a surrender of the man. 
date and full sovereignty. All these concessions are 
contrary to the conceptions of British Conservatives 
as to what constitutes safety for the Empire. 

Let us take each of these in turn and see how far 
the Labor conception differs and how far it has been 


- wuccessfully developed. In regard to Egypt, Labor 


considers that the maintenance of commercial com- 
munications through the canal is not even guarded, 
still less guaranteed, by British garrisons in Egypt. 
On the contrary, these garrisons, in time of peace, 
act as an irritant to nationalist insurgence—while in 
time of war, whether general or local, their removal 
or reinforcement would be an embarrassment. So 
far as Egypt itself is concerned, Labor considers 
that friendly “foreign” relations between the Em- 
pire and a fully sovereign Egypt are the best secur- 
ity. Indeed, if for the sake of peace and for the 
protection of communications, pressure has to be 
brought to bear on an Egyptian government, this 
can be done diplomatically on a sovereign state with 
much less friction than departmentally on a scli- 
governing dependency. To a sovereign Egypt, the 
imminent menace would not be British sea or air 
power, but the adjacent military power of Italian 
imperialism in Tripoli and Erythrea. 

Now, what are the difficulties with which such a 
Labor policy has to deal? In 1924, its Egyptian 
settlement broke down over the nationalist claims 
to the Sudan. Labor can no more concede this to- 
day, though it is willing to restore'the nominal con- 


dominium that was aled after the assassination 
of the Sirdar. The ian title to the Sudan is 
no better than that of the English, while Egypt has 


been proved quite incapable of directing its govern- 
ment and developing its growth. Egypt's vital in- 
terests in the canal can be internationally guaranteed 
under the League, and Egypt probably now recog 
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nizes that a British Sudan is the best safeguard 
against an Italian encirclement. 

But a worse difficulty is nationalist distrust of the 
British, “bearing gifts,” and dislike for the present 
proposals of the Labor government because they 
were negotiated with their political opponents. It 
would be too much to expect the Wafd leaders to 
recognize that it is British Labor that has restored 
parliamentary government in Egypt and is about to 
restore Egyptian nationalism to power at the com- 
ing elections. Yet not only does the draft treaty 
now awaiting ratification directly concede the na- 
tionalist claims to full sovereignty so far as Egypt 
is concerned, exclusive of the Canal Zone, but it has 
indirectly ended the supremacy of the King, the 
suspension of the convention and the suppression of 
the Wafd itself. The Labor government, by re- 
placing that Proconsul, Lord Lloyd, who aided and 
abetted the coup d’ état, with a professional diplomat 
of impeccable correctitude, and by requiring that the 
new treaty be ratified by Parliament, has in fact, 
though not in form, affected a revolution in favor 
of the Wafd. If, in spite of this, anti-British feel- 
ing is so strong and the new nationalist government 
so weak that the treaty is not immediately ratified, 
the terms it offers are so good that they will some- 
how or other, sooner or later, go through. 

Its passage through the British Parliament will 
really be more problematical—for Labor, unlike the 
other parties, submits its treaties to parliamentary 
approval (hereby effecting another restoration of 
parliamentary government—only this one is at 
home). Labor will win, all right, but there is some- 
thing in the Conservative contention that the peace 
and prosperity of eastern communities still depend 
on the authority and armed force of western civil- 
ization. The argument that British garrisons are 
necessary for the policing of Egypt will be strength- 
ened by the outbreak in Palestine which is gener- 
ally, though wrongly, ascribed to their absence. 

Which brings us to the plat du jour—Palestine 
soup. And it’s no use the Labor “Augustus” saying 
“take the nasty soup away,” because he is in the 
soup. So far, he has got out of the mess pretty 
well. He has sent ships and troops—appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry—and “maintained the con- 
tinuity of foreign policy” as well as could the most 
correct Conservative cabinet. But this is essentially 
a question in which patriotism is not enough; and 
there is no evidence that Labor understands what 
it is up against. 

For in Palestine today we have not mere faction 
fighting between Jews and Arabs over their rights 
in the Wailing Wall. We have a collision between 
the two forces of western money power and eastern 
man-power—between the penetration into Asia of 
western industrial civilization and the citadel of 
eastern Islamic civilization in Arabia—between the 
Jewish and the Arabic races and religions. A more 
fundamental and formidable conflict could scarcely 
be created, and ‘it matters little who caused the dis- 
orders. The Arabs attribute them to the intentional 
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provocation of American Zionist Jews, with a view 
to raising money, and to that of Bolshevist Jews 
anxious to raise rebellion. The Jews attribute them 
to an Arab pogrom caused by the success of the 
Zurich conference and of the Zionist cause. Either 
or both may be right or wrong. The fact remains 
that you have here the ideology of western indus- 
trial civilization, driven by Jewish monetary power 
and British military power into the flank of east- 
ern Islamic ideology, entrenched in Arabian Waha- 
bism. Now Zionism is an ideal which the British 
public, educated as it is in the Old Testament, wel- 
comed with great sympathy. But when Dr. Wise, 
in the same speech, denounces the British for mal- 
administration and denies their power to surrender 
the mandate as “‘an obligation of honor,” he is mak- 
ing a mistake. The legally minded public knows 
the Balfour declaration is countered by conflicting 
contracts made with the Arabs by Sykes, MacMahon 
and Lawrence. The Labor public has no use any- 
way for mandates, which it considers a mask for 
imperialism, while the ordinary public would de- 
mand the evacuation of Palestine the moment the 
occupation seemed likely to involve war with the 
Arabs. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson are 
perfectly honest in avoiding offense to Jewish 
monetary power .by giving assurances against sur- 
render of the mandate. But monetary power can- 
not hold a Labor or any democratic government 
against a peace movement. The surrender of Con- 
stantinople and Cairo were far more serious steps 
than would be the surrender of Jerusalem. And 
Labor has already practically surrendered Irak. 
What, then, will Labor policy in Palestine be 
when it develops? The past attitude has been to 
support the Jews in their claim that, though only 
a sixth of the population, they should have parity 
with the Arabs, and that the British final vote 
should always be in their favor. On the other 
hand, the Arab claim for a self-governing state, 
with an Arab preponderance in power of six to one, 
would be the end of the Zionist experiment. And 
the British taxpayer is beginning to ask how long 
he will have to pay the cost of protecting this ex- 
pensive experiment, including compensation when 
the protection has been too much economized. So 
it seems likely that unless the imported Zionists 
can soon settle down on as friendly terms with the 
Arabs as the local Jews, the Labor party will be- 
gin to consider substituting direct administration 
by the League of Nations for the British mandate. 
As a “guaranteed minority” under the League 
protected by, say, a Swedish gendarmerie, a Swiss 
judicial system, a German administrator—Zionism 
might develop on sounder lines than under the 
present plan of using the British to fight its battles. 
If Zionism is to realize its ideal, it must sever 
its association with British imperialism. The pres- 
ent position will be maintained so long as peace is 
maintained. To maintain the mandate by armed 
force would be a mistake that Labor is unlikely 
to make. Georce C, Youna. 
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John Dewey at Seventy 


HEN John Dewey was proposed for the 

headship of the Department of Philos- 

ophy at the University of Chicago, Wil- 
liam James said: “He is big enough to carry off 
his eccentricities.” By eccentricities he meant the 
various unorthodox opinions and attitudes which 
already characterized the young professor; and as 
to the latter’s ability to carry them in the face of 
the public, James was right. Dewey has challenged 
dominant opinion on its most cherished beliefs—on 
supernatural religion and morality, on the sacred- 
ness of private property, on methods of education 
and standards of culture, and on the superstition of 
art. No other man of our day has dealt with so 
wide a range of interests and so many social prob- 
lems. He has given himself generously to a dozen 
causes anathema to powerful sections of the ruling 
class—to racial equality, to labor, to democratic 
control of institutions, to free speech, to oppressed 
nationalities, to self-determination in Mexico, 
China and Russia. And he has done so not as a 
rebel, not as a guerilla in partisan warfare, but as 
a leader, with authority and prestige. He has been 
big enough to work with the social forces of his 
time without yielding himself up to them. And in 
his many fields of effort he has kept a singleness of 
purpose and consistency of approach and rectitude 
of direction, which give to his career of varied 
enterprises a unity and integrity which make him at 
seventy the most impressive and altogether signifi- 
cant figure in American life. 

The celebration of Doctor Dewey's seventieth 
birthday is properly the occasion for considering 
in detail his contributions to the several depart- 
ments of thought and action in which he has been 
engaged. It would be impossible to attempt in this 
article even a summary of these activities, but it 
may be pointed out that they all are referable to a 
single principle. Doctor Dewey is a humanist in 
the modern sense. His pragmatism is an expres- 
sion of the realistic attitude which limits the con- 
sideration of mankind to the elements and functions 
of human nature itself,-and finds its field of investi- 
gation in human experience. Constantly in his writ- 
ings we find reference to these terms of final author- 
ity—human nature and human experience. In de- 
parture from the traditional procedure of philos- 
ophy, he treats reason and the moral and esthetic 
senses as functions, not as independent entities. He 
puts the query, “If reason is independent of em- 
pirically verifiable realities of human nature, such 


- as instincts and organized habits, why should there 


not also exist a moral or practical reason indepen- 
dent of natural operations?” And the answer is 
found in his attack upon the notion that “morality 


is distinct in its origin, working and destiny from 
the natural structure and career of human nature.” 
In regard to art he declares the same alternative. 
“Either art is a continuation, by means of intelli. 
gent selection and arrangement, of natural tenden. 
cies or natural events; or art is a peculiar addition 
to nature, springing from something dwelling ¢:. 
clusively i in the heart of man.” In dealing with so. 
ciety he warns us: “Whenever we are concerned 
with understanding social transition and flux, or 
with projects of reform, personal and collective, 
our study must go to analysis of native tendencics.” 
And finally, of experience he tells us, “We need a 
word like experience to remind us that the world 
which is lived, suffered and enjoyed as well a; 
thought of, has the last word in all human inquiries 
and surmises.”” 

This trust in human nature is not only the basis 
of Doctor Dewey's philosophy. It determines his 
thought and colors his mood in every field of en. 
deavor—education, politics, art. It finds, its work. 
ing devices in two corollary principles—freedom 
and codperation. Dewey's early reputation was 
made as an educator in the Elementary Schoo! of 
the University of Chicago. There the characteriz- 
ing features of his method were to give the child 
the utmost possible freedom of initiative, to make 
the child’s experience in dealing with the world 


about him the basis of his learning, and to encour. 


age him to work easily and happily with others. 
Dewey’s influence in higher education has been in 
the same direction—to set the individual free by 
training his capacities. He has realized that the 
public schools, instead of ministering to this result, 
are made vehicles of propaganda for vested inter- 
ests, and instruments of standardization. No one 
has spoken out more boldly on this theme than 
Dewey. 


Our schooling does not educate, if by education be 
meant a trained habit of discriminating inquiry and 
discriminating belief. ... We dupe ourselves and 
others because we have not that inward protection 
against sensation, excitement, credulity and conven- 
tionally stereotyped opinion which is found only in a 
trained mind. This fact determines the fundamental 


intelligence 4 
safeguard against surrender to the invasion of bunk, 
especially in its most dangerous form—social and po- 
litical bunk—but it does much to favor susceptibility 
to a welcoming reception of it. 


Furthermore, Dewey has realized that freedom © 
on the part of pupils can be inculcated only by 
teachers who are themselves free from esi and 
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class control, and that this freedom of teaching can 
be secured only by organization. Accordingly he 
has been for years an active member of the New 
York local of the Federation of Teachers. 

It has often been objected to this gospel of free- 
dom in the school that its practice leaves the pupil 
recalcitrant and willful, unstable and indisposed to 
sustained effort. In place of routine authority, 
however, Dewey has a source of discipline in the 
second principle to which I have referred, that of 
cobperation. Man by virtue of his human nature 
is an associative animal. He finds his chief happi- 
ness in communication and codperation with others. 
This is the theme of an eloquent chapter in “Experi- 
ence and Nature,” in which Dewey considers lan- 

age the most fundamental of social functions. He 
holds with the behaviorists that we should not have 
talked with ourselves unless we had first talked with 
others. “Language,” he says, “is codperation in 
an activity in which there are partners.” “Commvu- 
nication is an immediate enhancement of life, en- 
joyed for its own sake.” And language makes 
possible the pooling of activity and interest which 
is the strongest social force. “Shared experience 
is the greatest of human goods.” “There is no 
mode of action as fulfilling and as rewarding as is 
concerted consensus of action.” Thus the impulse 
toward freedom, which in its free play results in 
anarchy, finds in the tendency toward association 
its restraining and corrective principle. 

In the human instincts of freedom and codpera- 
tion Dewey finds the basis of democracy; and here 
as elsewhere his faith in human nature is a lively 
faith, though he admits that it is on trial. After 
being accepted in the nineteenth century as almost 
axiomatic, democracy has experienced a serious 
check in the twentieth. Not only is its present fail- 
ure to meet the necessities of the industrial world a 
matter of criticism, but it is subject to the compe- 
tition of other forms of organization, Fascism in 
Italy, Communism in Russia, which have certain 
immediate advantages in the way of efficiency. In 
the face of the anti-democratic tendencies of polit- 
ical thought since the War, Doctor Dewey has 
stood firmly for the primitive faith. In his little 
book, “The Public and Its Problems,” he exposes 
the reasons why the principle of democracy has 
been so little effective in spheres in which the public 
interest clearly outweighs the private. He points 
out that the revolution which changed the face of 
society took place as the result of the application 
of science and technology in a world where there 
were no forms of public control fitted to cope with 
the new conditions. Peoples gained the right to 
select their representatives, but the precedents of 
government were still those of privilege and pri- 
vate interest, and to elected, as to dynastic, rulers, 
the immediate consideration was their own continu- 
ance in power. To this end they sought alliance 
with the strongest economic force, and the protec- 
tion of private property remained the chief func- 
tion of government. In this welter of inherited 
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habits and new thought, democracy was forced to 
create its institutions. It is little wonder that “the 
new age of social relationships has no political 
agencies worthy of it,” and that “the democratic 
public is still largely inchoate and unorganized.” 
Applying the known principles of human nature, it 
appears that “this inchoate public is capable of or- 
ganization only when indirect consequences are per- 
ceived, and when it is possible to project agencies 
which order their occurrence.” Such perception 
and projection are the functions of social science. 
Dewey points out that the hope of discovering the 
means by which a “scattered, mobile and manifold 
public may so recognize itself as to define and ex- 
press its interests” gains plausibility from the ana- 
logy of the development of natural science. This 
progressed only after the a priori method was aban- 
doned in favor of observation and experiment— 
“the analysis of what is going on and why it goes 
on.” Such a proceeding is only beginning with 
respect to social phenomena. 

As social philosopher as well as educator, Dewey 
relies on the two principles of freedom and co- 
operation. There must be freedom both of social 
inquiry and of distribution of its results, for “there 


can be no public without full publicity with respect 


to all consequences which concern it.”” To say that 


we have such freedom at present is absurd. Even 
where legal restrictions have been diminished 
“there is a social pathology which works power- 
fully against effective inquiry into social institutions 
and conditions.” The initiation of a scientific plan 
of social inquiry and its persistent exercise in con- 
temporary matters, the extension of the experimen- 
tal method under its guidance to human affairs, 
and the correlation of all social studies in its sup- 
port—these are the means available for the or- 
ganization of the public. 

I have tried to outline the underlying principles 
which give unity to Dewey’s work, and account in 
no small degree for the position which he holds 
today. There would be a conspicuous lack in this 
process if it failed to take account of his own per- 
sonality. For Dewey constitutes still another ex- 
ception to the conventional idea of the philosopher, 
in that he lives his philosophy. In deducing his 
conclusions from the facts of human nature, he has 
had a peculiarly favorable example of that ma- 
terial to draw upon., No one can be long in his 
company, can observe the rugged, earnest features, 
gaze into the deep-set eyes with their look of furtive 
trust (as someone said of Emerson’s), hear that 
even voice with its calm, neutral tones, without 
feeling that we have here a man of extraordinary 
simplicity and sincerity. He is his own best argu- 
ment for trusting human nature. Dewey is not 
enthusiastic. He is quiet, candid, patient. When 
you talk to him he gives complete attention, and 
when he speaks it is with the assurance of under- 
standing. His writing has the quality of his be- 
havior—it is, above all, honest. He uses words 
with a full sense of responsibility, and his sentences, 
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if occasionally contorted with the violence of his 
struggle to speak the truth, have often the clean 
thrust of aphorism or epigram. Dewey is rather 
retiring than expansive, more at home in the study 
than on the platform, yet he has not held himself 
above the mélée. He has not been afraid of con- 
troversy. When his principles have been challenged 
in the case of obscure individuals, he has fought for 
them. Recently as a member of the Teachers’ 
Federation he espoused the cause of his colleagues 
in New York City subjected to discrimination be- 
cause of liberal opinions. When the A. F. of L. 
repudiated the liberal view of labor education held 
at Brookwood, he struck boldly at Matthew Woll, 
the head of the reactionary forces. He has defied 
the Civic Federation in setting forth a sane view of 
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the civilization of Soviet Russia, and he is a: th, 
head of the organization to develop cultura! ;;\,. 
tions with that country. He has lately accepted (}. 
presidency of a League of Independent Politic, 
Action, whose work is to bring to articulate organ. 
ization in its own interests the public that is so jp. 
choate, so supine, so indifferent. It cannot be said 
that Dewey fails to show his faith by his word, 
His faith in human nature, in its capacity for de. 
velopment through education, for collective action 
through democracy, for making the world a diffe;. 
ent place in which to live, through art, is a cause of 
faith in others, as his works are examples to thei, 
In the presence of John the most timid i, 
ashamed to flinch, the least hopeful, to despair. 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 


General Hersey’s Great Idea 


Our First Vice-President spends thousands a year 
of his own money checking up on the subversive influ- 
ences not only in the United States but abroad. In 
his own investigations this year he has come across 
twenty-seven Communists’ camps for youths, where 
they teach communistic and soviet doctrines. A regu- 
lar morning rite in all of these camps is to throw the 
flag of the United States on the ground, tread on it, 
and as they file by this despoiled flag spit on it, and 
then assemble around a flag pole and raise the red flag 
of Communism. It is to meet such desecrations as this 
that this fund, to be raised for the National Defense 
Foundation, will be used, and also to raise the stand- 
ard of American citizenship, wherever opportunity 
offers. 


HUS writes Mr. Mark L. Hersey, Maj. 

Gen., U. S. A. (ret.), in a letter des- 

patched last month to possible investors in 
the stock of the National Defense Life Insurance 
Company, of which General Hersey is secretary- 
treasurer. The General’s news from the radical 
front would surely be depressing, were it not that 
his letter and the “literature” enclosed with it also 
describe a high-powered specific for this Red rush. 
In fact, General Hersey and a group of distin- 
guished co-patriots have discovered the first and 
only guaranteed, sure-fire, double-action, reversible 
and infallible formula for combining patriotism 
with pecuniary profit—retaining the best features 
of each. 

The National Defense Life Insurance Company, 
in brief, is to be a money-making concern; but with 
the money it makes it is to support an affiliated 
dependent, the National Defense Foundation, 
which is to meet desecrations and stimulate national 
defense and “raise the standard of American citi- 
zenship wherever opportunity offers.” 

This ingenious hook-up, as explained by General 


Hersey, Mr. R. E. Coontz, Rear Admiral, U. S. 


N. (ret.), and the almost equally eloquent but 
anonymous authors of other items in the literatur: 
mentioned, is perhaps worth a few moments o} 
star-spangled attention. 

Admiral Coontz, in an article credited to th: 
Fleet Reserve Bulletin, describes the birth of the 
big idea. It was ushered into the world, with some 


‘lack of privacy, at a conference of the leaders of 


thirty-seven patriotic societies, held March 3, 1929, 
at Washington, D. C. Presumably after going over 
the desecration situation thoroughly, these leaders 
arrived at two conclusions: first, that there was ; 
vital necessity for financing a Foundation to meet 
desecrations; and secondly, that a life insurance 
company would constitute an ideal source of sup- 
ply. The worth of these conclusions is indicated 
by the fact that the presiding officer that day was 
Mrs. William Sherman Walker, vice-president of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Ad- 
miral Coontz, in his article, throws light upon the 
considerations which lie behind the second con- 
clusion: 

Life insurance is the only business, in my opinios, 
that it would be safe to hook up with the national 
defense and patriotic movement. The cause is too 
sacred to be associated with any speculative or uncer- 
tain venture. 

It will be remembered that the divine providence 
that safeguards our national destinies was function- 
ing smoothly last March, the month of Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s inauguration. This country has never found 
a group of citizens more swift to the call of the 
nation’s need; and in five days the Nationa! De- 
fense Life Insurance Company was incorporated. 
Admiral Coontz became president. Mr. H. A. 
Jung, Chicago capitalist and presumably the itn 
erant and free-spending patriot mentioned in Gen- 
eral Hersey’s letter, took the first vice-presidency. - 
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‘American womanhood was given flattering recog- 
nition by the election of Mrs. A. J. Brosseau, for- 
mer president-general of the D. A. R., as second 
vice-president, and through the appointment of 
Mrs. William Sherman Walker as one of the 
trustees. 

Such, it appears, was the beginning. Now, full- 
fledged and with the National Defense Founda- 
tion under its wing, the insurance company offers 
every patriot a chance to make his investment serve 
two masters: himself and God. For 10 percent 
of the first premium of every policy sold by the 
Life Insurance Company will go to the National 
Defense Foundation. 

And if any patriotic investor or any investing 

atriot thinks that this is not a reciprocating char- 
ity, let him read what General Hersey has to say 
about it: 


This [the 10 percent] will, in a way, be a tax on 
the commission of our solicitors for insurance, but they 
get In return an easy and ready approach to everyone 
in this country who is interested in National Defense 
as well as Home Defense. Admiral Gregory, General 
Fries, General Reilly, Mrs. Wm. Sherman Walker, 
Vice-President General of the D. A. R., Mrs. Mary 
Spence, President, World War Mothers, have accepted 
places on this foundation. The codrdination of these 
two legal entities insure [sic] our agents a lead or 
introduction to a possible clientele of 95,000,000, 
which is the estimated number of people who believe 
in preserving our country through strength instead of 
trusting to weakness. 


The cats eat the rats, and the rats eat the cats, 
and the investor gets the pelts. The more cats, 
the more rats, and the more rats, the more cats. 
And the more cats, always, the more pelts for the 
cat-and-rat-ranch investor. The patriots buy life 
insurance from the Company. The Company taxes 
itself to support the Foundation, and the Founda- 
tion goes out and creates more patriots. More pa- 
triots, more profits. More profits, more patriots. 
And so on in a great and benevolent circle, not only 
ad infinitum, or ad nauseam, but also ad gloriam 
Dei. 

The literature points out that $100 invested in 
the stock of an old-line insurance company in 1902 
is now estimated to be worth $21,000. What may 
we not expect of $100 invested in stock of the Na- 
tional Defense Life Insurance Company, that be 
gins life with a potential clientele of 95,000,000 pa- 
triots—and a sure-fire endless chain that assures it 
an ever-increasing reservoir of “prospects’’? 

For the first time in history, the small investor 
and the lesser patriot are offered opportunity to de- 
tive dividends from Americanism—legally, openly, 
safely, and under the auspices of leadership so 
eminent as to rob the process of any suspicion of 
what is yulgarly known as patrioteering. 

And to the nation at large, to public causes of 
every type, the implications of this merger are most 
important, For the nation it must signalize the 
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final triumph of National Defense, the last con- 
fusion of the pacifist, and the final release of the 
professional American from the poverty-ridden 
helplessness that has hitherto made him a prey to so 
many phobias. 

Admiral Coontz puts it in a nutshell: 


The National Defense Life Insurance Company will 
be a powerful patriotic organization in itself. With 
thousands of trained agents selling National Defense 
life insurance, it will have a corps of men preaching 
national defense as a means of their livelihood. 

The policy-holders of the company will in effect 
become members of an active National Defense or- 
ganization [he continues]. In order to induce the 
policy-holders to continue their insurance, the officers 
and agents of the company must keep up their interest 
in national defense. As a sound business proposition 
the officers and agents of the company must preach 
national defense to the policy-holders, if they expect 
to earn dividends for the stockholders. 

Only through producing funds for the National 
Defense Foundation and dividends for the stockholders 
can the National Defense Insurance Company be a 
power in the patriotic and national defense movement, 
and thus reach its objective. 


To every cause requiring funds, this merger of- 
fers the final formula for success. With a bene- 
diction from Mr. Kresge, the W. C. T. U. has 
only to form a national five-and-ten-cent-store chain 
—the prohibitionists making profits and the profits 
making more prohibitionists. Mr. Raskob has 
only to establish the Democracy in control of his 
new investment trust—devoting dividends to Demo- 
crats, and Democrats to dividends. It is high time 
that God and Mammon clasped hands on this 
proposition that codperation beats competition four 
ways from the ace. 

Even General Hersey’s spitting Communists 
might adapt this formula to the needs of their 
cause. With twenty-seven camps and a new Ameri- 
can flag to be provided every day for every camp, 
they must have a terrible overhead. Or perhaps 
it should be called an underfoot. 

Eppy Orcutt. 


For a Somewhat Strange Sadness 


You need not tell me, I know more surely than by words 
How it is with you because of alien wounds— 
I have watched in the reeds with the hunters of water-birds. 


I have gone with the hunters at the breaking of light, 
I have waited with them by water motionless 
Save for the stirring of reflected flight. 


I have been with the hunters when more than flight was 
slain; 

I have seen the wild duck fali on innocent water, 

And the changed crystal, and the spreading, clear stain, 


Marie pe L. Waicn. 
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Mr. Borsodi Replies 


In The New Republic of July 17, 24 and 31 
of this year, there appeared a series of articles by 
Mr. Ralph Borsodi, under the general title, “One 
Way Out.” In these articles Mr. Borsodi dis- 


cussed the theories which he practises successfully 


in his country home near New York City: these the- 
ories center around the home manufacturer of many 
types of goods which are customarily bought from 
factories.-The New Republic has published a num- 
ber of letters from its readers criticizing Mr. Bor- 
sodi’s plan, and has referred numerous others to 
him without publication. The following article is 
intended as @ general answer to all of these —THE 
EDITorRs. 


: HE quest of comfort isa drama. It might 

[ be called the tragedy of civilized man. The 

whole earth is the stage upon which it is 

played. The history of civilization records the acts 

of the play. The accumulated wealth of mankind 
is the properties used by the players. 

Three types of actors have played parts in it 
and still tread the boards: herd-minded types, 
quantity-minded types, and quality-minded types. 

No such way of living as I have sought to de- 
scribe in the pages of The New Republic is neces- 
sary to the happiness of the herd-minded. They 
can accustom themselves to any kind of life and 
accept its advantages and disadvantages with an 
almost bovine indifference. 

Nor is it necessary to the quantity-minded. They 
are too well able to take care of themselves, no mat- 
ter what the rules of the game of living by which 
they are confronted. 

But some such way is necessary to the quality- 
minded, who find it difficult in our factory-domi- 
nated civilization to achieve the independence which 
is essential if they are to express their innermost 
selves and so make those contributions to mankind 
which alone assuage the comedy and tragedy of 
life. 

For the beauty or ugliness of a civilization—the 
condition of its culture, the state of its society, and 
the richness or poverty of the life of the individuals 
in it—is determined by the parts played in that 
civilization by these three types of individuals—by 
the position accorded to quality-minded individuals 
and the extent to which they are able to impose 
their ideas upon the others. Where the quality- 
minded play the leading part, you have a beautiful 
civilization. Where the quantity-minded play the 
leading part, you have an ugly civilization. Where 
the herd-minded play the leading part, you have no 
civilization at all. 

In passing judgment upon my ideas, which have 


been happ nily described as ome way out, the real 
problem which I have sought to solve should not be 
overlooked while some of the details of 
what I have recommended. | It is, after all, only one 
way out. No doubt there are others. But to me no 
way of living which involves acceptance of the pres. 
ent regime, or devotion to reforming it, seems to 
meet both the needs of the individual and of socicty 
as a whole. 

There are only three things we can do: accept our 
factory-dominated life and suffer spiritual frustra. 
tion; fight it and crucify ourselves in trying to reor- 
ganize it; or make ourselves as independent of it 
as wecan. Economic independence on a homestead 
of our own may not assure our making significant 
contributions in art, science, and philosophy, but it 
would at least furnish society with a pattern of 
superior living at the same time that it relieved us 
of the insecurity and the insignificant labors which 
are inescapable concomitants of our present system 
of production and distribution. 


Most of the criticisms which have been leveled 
at the scheme of living I have advocated may be 
classified as questions either of desirability, or prac- 
ticability. The questions as to desirability them. 
selves fall into two divisions: desirability from the 
standpoint of the individual, and desirability from 
the standpoint of society. I shall try to answer 
them under these three heads. 

Perhaps the most frequent question concerning 
practicability is how the average family of today, 
which is without real capital to begin with, can ob- 
tain a home and furnish it with the machines which 
are essential to produce a standard of living as high 
as that to which it is accustomed. How can it buy 
all the equipment over and above real estate which 
it will need if it is to produce for itself? It is diff- 
cult enough now to save. How is the family to 
make the larger outlays required to build a produc. 
tive home and equip it with the full complement of 


domestic machines necessary if drudgery is to be — 


eliminated? 

There is a short and convincing answer which can 
be made to this question: /t has been done. And 
it can be done by every family able to save some 
money, and intelligent, adventurous, and unconven- 
tional enough to devise other habits of living than 
those to which they are now accustomed. Some 
money must be saved—enough for the initial pay- 
ments on land and houses, or for the land only if 
the home is to be built. The balance needed can 
be borrowed from such agencies as building and 
loan associations; and the equipment and machin- 
ery can be purchased a little at a time upon the i 
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ent and paid for out of the savings which 
one uction makes possible. For if the in- 
vestments in house, in garden, in poultry and live- 
stock, im in equipment and machinery of 
all kinds are productive, there need be no hesitation 
about using credit in order to purchase them. For, 
unlike expenditures for consumption goods, these 
figuratively cost nothing. They pay for themselves, 
for their maintenance, for their depreciation, in pre- 
cisely the same way that properly selected and prop- 
erly operated machinery in the factory pays for it- 
self. The great difference between them is that the 
net dividend which can be secured from investment 
in domestic machinery is so much larger than can be 
secured from factory machinery. 

This brings me to another important aspect of 
practicability: whether there actually is such a 
aving. 

It 5 dificult to answer this question with scien- 
‘fic exactness because of the impossibility of tak- 
ing all the factors involved into account. For in- 
tance, when we buy factory-made products, we 
think of their cost as being the price which we pay 
for them. Yet their complete cost must include 
not only the indirect social costs, which it is utterly 
possible to compute, but the time which we have 
1 spend shopping; the cost of car fare or automo- 


0 exchange them when they are the wrong size or 
hen they prove unsatisfactory for some reason or 
ther. Many women who see only the price they 
pay for what they buy overlook the fact that they 
bften spend more time shopping for a dress than 
vould be required to make that dress at home. 
The bare price of the factory-made product does, 
owever, furnish a rough index of its economic 
ost, and if this is compared with the cost of pro- 
lucing a similar product at home, some idea of the 
aving may be secured. Stuart Chase refers to one 
f Mrs. Borsodi’s experiments along this line in his 
ook “Men and Machines.” We use considerable 
uantities of floor-wax at “The Dogwoods.” We 
ed to pay from three to five dollars a gallon for 
and never knew what we were getting for our 
honey. As a matter of fact, the most expensive 
dvertised waxes seemed to be of the*poorest qual- 
y- So Mrs. Borsodi obtained the formula of the 
ureau of Standards for floor-wax and proceeded 
> make her own. In the controlled experiment, in 
pite of the fact that she bought beeswax at the 
cal drug-store and paid a much higher price than 
$ necessary for ical quality, the fin- 
hed wax cost only $1.50 per gallon, including fifty 
nts an hour for wages for the maid who mixed it. 
Such experiments, duplicated on all sorts of items 
hich are included in the average family budget, 
take me feel justified in saying that it is possible 
h domestic production to save from one-quarter 
D thre:-yuarters of present expenditures on more 
lan hai! of the purchases made. Assuming the 
¢ money-income, before and after adventuring 


to home-production, at least in the beginning of 


piling to the shopping district, and often the time: 
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the adventure, then it becomes possible to pay for 
the home and machinery out a savings which the 
home alone makes possible. And once the home 
and machinery are paid for, it makes it possible to 
live, on a smaller income, just as comfortably as on 
the larger one we had been compelled to earn be- 
fore. 

For quality-minded men and women, however, no 
reduction in money-income is necessary, even though 
the time devoted to earning money is reduced. On 
the contrary, there may be an actual increase in 
money-income. For the independence which such a 
life affords returns its largest dividend to the in- 
dividual through increased bargaining-power in sell- 
ing his services. 


One of the outstanding criticisms as to desirabil- 
ity for the individual concerns the part which 
women would be required to play in such a scheme 
of living. 

In the ideal productive home, home-making would 
be the joint adventure of the entire family. The 
home would furnish useful and satisfying work to 
every member of the family, and the woman would 
not have to endure the isolation which is her lot in 
the modern home. In transition homes, however, 
most of the time of the man would be spent away 
from home, earning money, while most of the time 
of the woman would be spent at home. This 
prospect, which they do not see is transitional, seems 
to irritate many women, especially those who like to 
think of themselves as modern, and who resent what 
seems to them a reversion to the injustices and hard- 
ships which were women’s lot before the factory 
or along and presumably emancipated woman- 

ind. 

Because of the glamor of adventure which has 
been thrown about the woman who is able to work 
outside of the home, we tend to forget that the 
making of a home is not only a career but a cre- 
ative career of the highest order. 

Home-making is an art. It is the evocation of 
a beautiful environment out of more kinds of ele- 
ments than are involved in any other form of self- 
expression. 

The militant feminist repudiates all of this not 
because it is untrue but because she fails to see that 
most of the jobs and so-called careers offered to 
women by the factory-dominated world involye 
work that has nothing to recommend it but the feb- 
rile excitement of working in a crowd and making 
numerous “contacts.” Great numbers of women 
work in laundries, in canneries, in garment facto- 
ries, in restaurants. The militant feminist is blind 
to the fact that specialization upon a single part of 
one of the tasks which used to occupy women in pro- 
ductive homes involves an actual degradation of 
their work. Most working women devote them- 
selves to blind-alley jobs, just as do most men. The 
more objectively the activities of these types of men 
and women are viewed, the harder it is to consider 
abandonment of home-making a progress, 
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It is not for these job-holding women, however, 
but for the careerist women that the militant fem- 
inist most strongly resents a program which seems 
to involve abandonment of cherished ambitions, sur- 
render to a narrow field of activities, and condem- 
nation to a lifetime of drudgery. The answer to 
this need not be elaborated. The productive home, 
Since it makes for a larger leisure and involves less 
nerve-wracking strain, makes it possible for men 
and women to realize more worth-while ambitions 
than is possible if they dedicate their lives to the 
mechanized routines of our modern industrial be- 
hemoth. 


Concerning the social desirability of the noncon- 
formity and the individualistic spirit which are im- 
plicit in such a life as I have advocated, I would 
like to make one point. 

Civilization becomes beautiful in the degree to 
which those who are capable of contributing beauty 
are free to express themselves. To-some degree all 
have something beautiful to contribute. Even the 
most ordinary of mortals can create beauty, if given 
the opportunity and furnished the proper patterns 
of conduct, through the home, while functioning as 
providers and parents. But those who have some- 
thing exceptional to contribute, those whom nature 
has endowed with greater powers than are 
possessed by most men and women, must be free to 
express themselves fully not only for their own sake 
but for the sake of mankind. 

It is here that the constraint, which is imposed 
by this factory-dominated civilization upon the ex- 
ceptional types amongst us, inflicts the greatest of 
injuries both upon the individuals of talent and upon 
civilization itself. For they are made to produce 
not what they would like to create but what a fac- 
tory civilization can utilize. They are either pre- 
vented from expressing themselves altogether, or 
their contributions are so perverted that they find 
themselves actually adding to the ugliness which is 
all about them. Teachers are made to teach what 
they know is not worth teaching; scientists to dis- 
cover what they know is not worth discovering; 
artists to adorn what they know is not worth adorn- 
ing; writers to write what they know is not worth 
saying. 


If the quality-minded continue to permit the fac- 
tory to chain them into repetitive routines; if they 
continue to earn their livings in ways which pre- 
vent them from expressing the best that is in them; 
if they continue to sacrifice their intellectual and 
artistic integrity upon the altar of unending pro- 
duction, then we shall have a new dark age. If 
they do not free themselves for creative living, so- 
ciety will first ossify, and then collapse into dark- 
ness. The body will live on, but its brain will cease 
to function. Darkness will come on for all—for 
the quality-minded, for the quantity-minded, and 
for the herd-minded. 

RALPH Borsopi. 
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Washington Notes 


ITH the departure of Mr. MacDonald 4 
Washington show has resumed its normal an, | 
man aspect. For a solid week, every governmental and , 
litical pore exuded love, trust and purity. ° Politicians 
all parties and factions were engaged in appearing no 
and unselfish. Ignoble and unpleasant things were pus 
aside or covered up, and the Capital atmosphere was « 
rated with peaceful prayers. Compliments, kind wo 
and codperation constituted the menu for MacDo 
week. It was a pretty picture we held up for the Brit 
Prime Minister, who has returned home with his br 
Scotch bosom full of appreciation and with hope high 
his heart that the London conference will result in acti 
greatly advancing civilization toward permanent peace, x 
incidentally, politically benefiting the Labor governme 
of which he is the honored head.. Moreover, these hoy 
seem fairly well founded. 
It is plain that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover wo 


not go as far as they have without being perfectly sy 


they can and will go much farther. In other words, ti 
ing the purely personal and political view, neither 
Hoover nor Mr. MacDonald can afford not to have ¢ 
London conference a concrete and conceded success. 
would plainly be politically injurious to both should 


fizzle. There will, of course, be considerable technic 


controversy at the conference and the usual number 
seemingly insuperable obstacles will be presented by { 
French and Italians, but in the end—through Anglo-An 
ican determination and codperation, the old “will to wi 
stuff—the agreement will be reached and the gathering 

close with everybedy’s arms around everybody else’s sh 
ders and all singing “Onward Christian Soldiers,” or s 
other hymn of peace in which the genial Jap can join. 


I am not trying to be either cynical or funny about t 
conference. The idea makes me feel noble and affection 
like the rest. All I am trying to say is that Mr. Hoo 


and Mr. MacDonald have “framed” it in advance. | 


success is practically assured, for the simple reason th 


both the British Prime Minister and the American Pre 


dent are much too intelligent to have dramatized the p 


liminary steps in this business in any such colorful, impr 


sive and elaborate way, without knowing exactly how 
where they are coming out. I am a simple-minded 
unsophisticated person, but my conviction is that in 
essential feature agreement has already been reached, 
that nearly all chance of failure has been eliminated. ° 
to have done so would obviously have been stupid. 4 
preciation of this, I fear, is going to prevent my gttt 
much kick out of the coming conference. 


However, all that is three months away, and the im 
diate show in Washington is more interesting though 


important. With the departure of Mr. MacDonald, 4 


Shearer-shipbuilders investigation, which had been 
journed in order to be polite and noble in the present 
our distinguished guest, was reopened by the Short 
committee. An inquiry into lobbying generally, insti 
by the sharp-tongued Caraway, is under way, but wil 
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1 think, get very far, though it will provide the “corps of 
s” with some very good copy. ‘That, by the 
way, seems to me to be its main purpose. The tariff bill 
limps sickishly along, with the regular Republicans dis- 
heartened, squabbling among themselves and in general 
giving an exhibition of ineptitude and incapacity hard to 
match. On the general subject of tariff legislation, I can 
report that since last week the prospects for final action 
on this bill at this session have considerably diminished. 
White House spokesmen who belong to the medicine-ball 
circle now openly say the bill cannot pass before Novem- 
ber 30. It seems to me they are probably right. What I 
think I pointed out as a possibility in this place more than 
1 month ago has happened—the high-protection, regular 
Republicans have themselves lost zest for the measure and 
do not really care now whether it goes through or not. 
This is because they realize the air-tight nature of the 
Democratic-Progressive coalition, which makes it impossible 
for the bill to go through in any shape even approximately 
satisfactory to the industrial lobby. As soon as this became 
too obvious to be longer doubted, their fighting spirit be- 
gan to ooze. A serious effort to drop the whole business 
and adjourn actually came from certain regular Repub- 
licans who were with difficulty persuaded to continue what 
to them has become a very discouraging and futile fight. 
To drop the bill themselves, however, would have been 
not only a complete confession of incompetency but the 
rottenest sort of politics. It would have presented the 
Democrats with an issue almost as good as the passage of 
a bad bill. They could charge that, rather than give agri-- 
culture the protection it needs, and disappointed at their 
inability to get what they wanted for the already fatly 
protected industrialists, the regular Republican leaders had 
scuttled their own bill. Clearly, the regulars could not 
afford to bear that sort of allegation if it could be proved. 
Clearly, if the bill is to die, their only way out is to place 
the blame for its murder upon the Democratic-Progressive 
combination. That now is their idea. From now on, the 
Watson-Reed-Smoot effort will be to show that deliberate 
Democratic delay is responsible for its failure, Naturally, 
the Democrats will maneuver so as to prevent this burden 
being laid in their laps. With knowledge that a bill bad 
enough to give them an issue cannot be passed, the Demo- 
cratic belief is that the next best thing from the party 
tandpoint is no bil, ‘Their movement is along that line, 
but they do not of course want to be caught at it. Alto- 
ether, things in the Senate are in an unsanitary mess, and 
to my untutored mind it seems a situation to justify a real 
tatement from the White House. Moreover, I believe 
hat before long one will come, I hold to this belief, not in 
ne least because of any inside information, but merely be- 
cause it is inconceivable that this session will be permitted to 
g0 to its sloppy and ridiculous end without one. To my way 
of thinking, Mr. Hoover will be forced to speak out in a 
y emphatic way before the close. Not to do so will 
addle at least part of the blame for these wasted months 
on his shoulders. Perhaps if he succeeds in his disarma- 
ment, World Court, and tax-reduction program during 
Ae regular session, it will not make much difference. On 
- aT Nae eee RENE Sot we veneer teak 
he will, 


Washington, T.R. B. 
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The German and the 


American Play 


Karl and Anna, by Leonhard Frank, translated by Ruth 
Langner. Guild Theater, October 7, 1929. 

Strictly Dishonorable, by Preston Sturges. Avon T hea- 
ter, September 18, 1929. 


HE German play with which the Theater Guild 
opens its twelfth season has come off disastrously, for 
rather important reasons. 

“Karl and Anna,” as everyone’ knows by now, is a 
dramatic version of the well known novel, a version made 
by the author himself, which may account somewhat for 
the fact that so much that is intended is left out. It is only 
too natural that the author of a book, when he sets out to 
put the substance of it into dramatic form, should take for 
granted that more of the book’s idea is in the play than 
actually gets there. All through the performance of “Karl 
and Anna” you are conscious of a feeling that this or that 
was implied, this mystical or subtle quality intended, this 
undercurrent of meaning, this mood or quiet flight. But 
in the actual speeches, written by the dramatizer, very little 
of such import is set down. 

This, however, was only a part of the trouble. In the 
production the implied qualities, even, were lost most of the 
time. In the first act, for instance, certainly some great 
loneliness was meant, with those two men in the Russian 
prison camp, on some terrible plain, shut in, forgotten, 
turning to each other with gentle intimacies, Richard tell- 
ing his friend the last secrets of his life with Anna, his 
wife, Karl risking his life for Richard. But what we saw 
at the Guild was mostly brutality, ructions, passionate sug- 
gestion and a kind of pseudo-war-horror. In the second 
act, when Karl comes and Anna accepts him, not as Richard, 
who has been reported dead long ago, but as the lover 
destined for her from the beginning of the world, there 
was an impression of genuine emotion but of little behind 
it, very little of the poignant illusion, human dream or 
divine fatality. In the last act when the letter comes from 
Richard, and the chance of his arriving at any moment is at 
hand, and Anna has to make her choice, and is to go with 
Karl or die or whatever must be, nothing happens at all 
except that Mr. Frank Conroy is irresistibly comic in his 
make-up, which resembled one of those Russian toys of a 
Merry Mujik, and rather overwhelmingly bad in his act- 
ing, the badness of an intelligent player, not very talented 
but highly sensitive to dramatic value and ideas, who 
knows that visual impersonation as, such is not in his line 
and that the scene he. works in is flat, specious and ex- 
acting. 

The framework of a pathetic depth is undoubtedly there 
in the last act of this play, but in the absence of any 
lines of much consequence or any compelling rhythm of 
dramatic themes and motives, the burden falls on the act- 
ing, and only the most beautiful and intense innerness and 
Spiritual resource among the players could create the nec- 
essary result. 

This connects with another fatal point: all through the 
performance there is a tedious slowness, a kind of senten- 
tious timing, as if the lines were very important and every- 
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thing artistic with a capital letter. In this sort of acting 
these time intervals might be supported by the dialogue and 
drama in hand. But there is little dialogue that exacts of 
its performers this reverence or this dirge of the muses. 
What is really necessary is that the intervals should proceed 
from inside the characters, that the actor should draw out 
of himself the utmost depth and intensity of life. From 
this quivering source within him, and out of the echoes of 
his own feeling, he gives the shining substance that creates 
his scene. Or at least we may say that, whatever else hap- 
pens outwardly, a current must be maintained among the 
characters, a rapport established, a flow and undercurrent 
and exchange kept going. But what happened in this per- 
formance of “Karl and Anna” was that, save in the cases 
of Miss Brady and Mr. Kruger, not even the simple transi- 
tions were achieved—in the opening of the second act, for 
instance, where the two women talk, Miss Ruth Ham- 
mond’s Marie did not even seem to connect with her own 
remarks as one followed another, and none of them got as 
far as Anna. It was this lack of flow in the acting, plus 
this specious time stressing, that did most to keep the play 
from any convincing reality. 

Mr. Otto Kruger as Karl gave a sincere performance, 
somewhat overcome with the import of the theme, Teu- 
tonically serious, but closer to the dramatist’s intentions 
than anything else about the evening. Miss Alice Brady gave 
an excellent performance, not for the end the author intend- 


ed, she could hardly do that, but for the role as it stands in 


the lines written for her. It was a clear, well graded and 
genuine piece of work. 

Mr. Jo Mielziner’s setting for the first scene, the prison- 
er’s dug-out, had an obvious sordidness but small dramatic 
value. His other scene, that of Anna’s room, was good, 
especially with regard to the furniture, for which this de- 
signer has such a knack. 


In all the season so far, the pleasantest and most promis- 
ing event is Mr. Preston Sturges’ play that Mr. Brock 
Pemberton has brought to the Avon. For one thing, it is 
an American piece, something not necessary, of course, but 
agreeable to contemplate. It is also an engaging comedy 
which, after a first few lagging moments, goes happily 
through to the very end. It brings us fresh material, fresh 
not because it has never been used before, but because it is 
used freshly—I mean the Southernness of the heroine, 
which is not only freshly painted but also is woven into 
the dramatic texture of the play. And finally it discovers 
more securely to Broadway a young actress who can play 
both charmingly and sincerely at the same time, who has a 
sense of playing with the people around her on the stage, 
a good time-sense for her speeches, and a genuine sense of 
comedy. No recent newcomer has given a performance so 
well studied and so engaging. 

The title of “Strictly Dishonorable,” with its cynical 
town implications, is not at all apt to this play, which is 
sentimental and romantic comedy all through. It begins 
with an engaged couple, he from Orange, New Jersey, 
and she from Yokum, Mississippi, coming into an Italian 
speakeasy, where the drinking judge and. the Italian tenor 
have upstairs apartments. The fiancé is tight, bullying, dry, 
nasal and unlovable. The tenor comes, the girl has heard 
him at the Metropolitan. She falls in love with him at 
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sight. The fiancé snarls, goes out, gets entangled With the 
policeman, a friend of the judge’s; the tenor invites 1, 
girl to his room to visit there as long as she likes. In 4, 
second scene the comedy turns on her innocence, her |o, 
for him, the other ladies’ calls for him on the telephone, ti, 
girl’s determination to go the limit and take the cong, 
quences, her fear, her instincts about true love, the Italiay, 
final high ground, when her virgin freshness and infatuaticg 
have overcome him. He leaves her furious and goes to py 
the night in the judge’s apartment. The third act keey 
up the comedy, the genuine emotional content, the stay 
manipulations, and brings at last the cable from the Italia, 
mother, giving her consent to the marriage but denying thy 
existence of any such perfect being as that in her son’s mg. 
sage; it brings also a repentant fiancé from Orange an 
shows his ugly nature again, so ugly that the last curtaiy 
with the girl in the tenor’s arms seems more than righ 
and happy. 

The minor roles of “Strictly Dishonorable,” though cay 
—a fashion now prevalent—so much more than close to tyy 
that they are almost the actual characters instead, of beirg 
the performers, are excellent. Mr. William Ricciardi, M;, 
John Altieri and Mr, Marius Rogati as the program cali 
them—Guglielmo, Giovanni and Mario—may or my 
not be good actors, they are very good indeed as the speak 
easy padrone, his lookout and his waiter. Mr. Carl Ay 
thony’s judge, especially in his last scenes, is fair enough, 
and Mr. Tullio Carminati as the tenor is always agrecabl, 
He is evidently not a very talented actor and has a poe 
speaking voice, but he is of course suited to the characte, 
he understands the things in the tenor’s head, he keeps hi 
part going. And Mr. Edward J. McNamara’s policema 
is perfect. 

The best thing about this new comedy is the way it 
which, within an old stage frame, Mr. Preston Sturges ha 
put real understanding and sound qualities of characte. 
The course of the tenor is the usual one, but the basis d 
his Italian reaction and conceptions is secure and right, an! 
really interlocks with the Southern nature of the girl 
is made to fall in love with. It is fine, also, to see the 
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in which the dramatist has used this Southernness to bring 


into play his motives for the situation’s heroine. She mig! 
have done what she did because she was bold, forwar 
up-to-date, or loose, or crude or all suppressed dest 
or revolted daughter or what not. But what mai 
her so easily do as she does is her natural friendliness, he 
lack of suspicion about people, her candor and her delicaty 
shrewd, pathetic and winning rusticity, not to speak of he 
pretty voice—Miss Muriel Kirkland’s Southern accel 
comes a bit short still, but she gets the voice and intonati 

very often. In the writing of this part the dramatist |! 

gone pretty high up on the comedy ladder, and that wit 

out smartyness or current clichés. 

Anybody who cares for the theater must remember th 
we owe Mr. Pemberton thanks for some courageous ¥¢ 
tures, the most notable of which were the Pirandello pla 
which reached America through him. His fortunes, wi 
began some years ago with a play about an Italian sopri 
—“Enter Madame”—now rise, with one about an Itali 
tenor, to the most richly deserved success of the »@ 
season, ' 


~ SrarKx Youna 
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Be IR: The report of the American Red Cross Commission, headed 
*talian by Ernest P. Bicknell, on the China famine, as summarized in 
atuatiog the New York Times, September 28, 1929, gives an erroneous im- 
$ tO pay pression both of famine conditions and of the general situation in 
Ct Keepy MME China today, 
he stag (1) We are told that as a result of “the abundant rainfall, 
Ital; conditions in the principal famine areas are rapidly improving. 
Pome No reference is made, however, to the millions of starving people 
'ying the MMM i, the provinces of Shensi and Kansu, of Western Honan, in half 
0n’s mee MMM of the large district called Suiyan, and in large parts of Charhar, 
inge and where there have been no rains. 
t curtaig (2) The depredations of war lords in large areas of China are 
truly pictured but the report gives us no clear understanding that 
an Tight isese conditions are the inevitable accompaniment of the break- 
down of the old imperial regime and the birth of a new great 
nation. The plans, character, achievements and hopeful prospects 
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se to type of the present Nationalist government are practically ignored. Able 
of being foreign advisors, such as Dr. Edwin Kemmerer, Advisor to the 
rdi, Mr Minister of Finance; Mr. J. J. Maretell, former Vice-President of 


the Erie Railroad, Advisor to the Minister of Railroads, and Mr, 
H. K. Murphy, the architect building the new capital, are enthusi- 
astic over the outlook, aims and personnel of the present govern- 
ment. No mention is made also of the fact, vouched for by the 
American China Famine Relief, that this present Nationalist 
svernment, in spite of its colossal difficulties and financial strin- 
acy, has contributed $30,000,000 to famine relief. 

(3) The fact that “conditions do not present a situation which 


ram cally 
or ma 
he speak 
Carl A» 
* enough, 
agreeable, 


aS a po ran adequately be dealt with by a foreign emergency relief agency” 
sharacter, Nis given as a reason for America’s greatest relief agency to do 
keeps hiajmmnothing. The work of the International Famine Relief Commission 


i the America China Famine Relief, however, shows clearly 
effective relief can be given. Already $620,000 has been ex- 
pended by the latter in giving seed grain, in direct free relief, in 
© way & he employment of those in famine areas on constructive road 
turges hi building enterprises and in the selling of grain at reduced prices. 
characte. IEClief bas been afforded to tens of thousands at the average cost 
pf 60 cents per month per person. 
(4) The Red Cross report assumes that the giving of American 
unds will lessen the efforts on the part of the Chinese to help 
mmselves. Chinese psychology, however, brings about just the 
pposite result. Im the cities of North China, properly conducted 
foreign-controlled orphanages, homes for the aged and out-door 
ief activities have resulted in the improvement of Chinese insti- 
jutions of a similar mature and in a wider social interest on the 
forwar of the Chinese, 
sed desi (5) The mention of the misappropriation of certain native 
at maktWMunds, coupled with the false and damaging press reports of last 
liness, hefimmp?ting regarding the misdirection of foreign funds (later retracted) 
© delicatt ve combined to give the impressien that American famine funds 
k of hd not being properly spent. The fact of the case is that in the 
~spaaii tire work of the International Famine Relief Commission and of 
a a expenditure of the present American China Fund there 
intonati be found only one reliable instance of this sort. In one area 
matist 113 worth of grain was “stolen” by starving Chinese who raided 
that witli’ of the famine offices. * 
(6) The perplexing population problem of China is dealt with 
a summary and thoroughly unscientific manner. We are told 
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ember th “China's population will be double its present total by the end 
geous vee ‘this century, unless the normal increase is checked by famine, 
Jello playgammr'cemics and wars.” 

nes, wil The problem, however, is not so simple. The birth rate in China, 


is true, is probably the highest in the world and the death rate 
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and industry are, however, undermining the power of the clan and 
the ancient religious sanctions. Between six and seven million boys 
and girls are in modern schools and are turning from the past to 
@ new type of life. Modern industry is drawing tens of thousands 
from the country villages to the cities, a movement which is ef- 
fectively breaking up the social organization of ancient Chinese 
life. Literally millions are emigrating from congested areas to the 
fertile fields of Manchuria and Mongolia. We already have clear 
evidence that the real wage of the factory workers in Shanghai is 
much higher than that of the old craftsmen or the farmers, which 
indicates something of the change in the life of China that will 
accompany her further industrialism. The number of Chinese that 
will be alive in 2029 and the per capita wealth of these Chinese 
is at present a problem of pure speculation, not one for dogmatic 
statement. 

It is unfortunate that at this crisis in the changing life of 
China, efforts in this country effectively to ameliorate suffering in 
a great neighboring nation should be deprecated by the American 
Red Cross. A generation or two generations from now, no doubt, 
the Chinese government and reorganized Chinese philanthropic 
agencies can handle their own difficulties, but not at present. It 
is to be hoped that in spite of the Red Cross report the American 
people will do their best to meet the challenge of need which 
Nationalist China presents. 

Joun Strewart Burcess, 
Professor of Sociology, Yenching 
University, Peiping, China. 


Mr. Borsodi’s Way Out 


IR: As one of those who need no convincing that life lived in 
the open is the only life worth living, I would like to ask 
Mr. Borsodi two questions: 

Could a family with an income of five thousand a year have 
swung his proposition? Certainly it is out of the question for 
a three thousand income. Yet—although this fact is steadily and 
consistently ignored by writers for either The New Republic, 
The Nation, or respectable periodicals generally, many more 
families in this prosperous country are below that income than 
above it. 

Another question: Mr. Borsodi describes the extent of the 
area in which he looked for his farm. Supposing all New Yorkers 
were like-minded, how long would the daily commuting 
take? 

The plan appears possible only for a minority—the very 
minority which suffers least from the evils of the city. A de- 
lightful scheme for “the better classes,” it not only offers nothing 
to the masses, it calmly ignores their existence. Is that not true 
of most modern palliatives? 

Moody, N. Y. 


New York City. 


Jutta Parks, 


IR: Mr. Borsodi’s attempt to “domesticate the machine” ap- 

pears to be an expression of conservatism against the final 
victory of the Industrial Revolution. With the pioncer stage in 
the background, America is now experiencing an expansion of 
large-scale production that is making itself felt on every hand. 
It probably will become the accepted method in agriculture before 
long. It is perfectly natural to rebel against the sensation of 
being forced into a new economic system. But it is all probably 
‘@ useless effort. It would be easer to mold that system to make 
it serve human values. 

We cannot subscribe to the doctrine of economic determinism — 
but we must recognize that there is an economic limitation by 
which man must be guided. Mr. Borsodi seems to ignore that 
economic forces demand large-scale production, We cannot turn 
the hands of time backward. The home may have to become 
adapted to a new environment—and that is what is probably hap- 
pening. We may regret the “good old days,” but we cannot hope 
to live them again in this world. RouLaND BRADLEY. 
Houston, Texas. 
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Veterans and Civil Service 


IR: On November 5 the first constitutional amendment on every 
ballot in New York State will concern veteran preference in 
all branches of the Civil Service. If the voters approve this 
amendment, a disabled veteran receiving a bare passing mark in 
any Civil Service examination, state or municipal, must be placed 
at the head of the eligible list, either for original appointment or 
for promotion. No distinction is made between those injured in 
actual combat or while serying in a clerical capacity or in a stu- 
dent training corps, nor between any type or degree of disability. 
The Board of Directors of the Women’s City Club has gone on 
record in opposition to this amendment, because they believe that 
adequate pensions and proper hospitalization should be our respon- 
sibility for all disabled veterans through the federal government, 
and that we should not minimize this direct responsibility through 
any weakening of the Civil Service in this state. 

Sympathy for the splendid men and women who were wounded 
or disabled in our armies prompts all of us to urge the widest 
possible measure of assistance, but this aid should be given wisely 
and without stint. None is more mindful of the debt due to our 
soldiers, sailors and nurses than the women of the City Club, but 
they feel that as a simple matter of bookkeeping this debt should 
be paid out of one special account and not transferred blindly to 
another labelled “Civil Service.” After 1866 our national sym- 
pathies for Civil War veterans led to indiscriminate preference 
for them in all varieties of employment with resultant difficulties 
which are only now diminishing. The Women’s City Club .be- 
lieves that, rather than repeat this mistake in 1929, it would be 
wise to pay two salaries for one job—one to the disabled veteran 
and one to the fully qualified Civil Service employee—and not 
endure the economic loss sure to be occasioned by advancing 
handicapped or untrained persons to responsible positions, 

New York City. Erne E. Dreter, 

President. 


For the Marion Strikers 


IR: This is an appeal for help for the Marion strikers which I 
had hoped I should not have to make again. It is so urgent 
that no one with any human feeling should stop reading at this 
point. I make it as ehairman of the Emergency Committee for 
Strikers’ Relief, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York City. 
As many of your readers know, the Emergency Committee was 
set up some years ago by the League for Industrial Democracy 
with the help of the American Civil Liberties Union to act as an 
industrial Red Cross, giving aid in those strikes where union funds 
are insufficient and where the Red Cross adheres to its hands-off 
policy. We have no office rent and no salaries save for actual 
secretarial service. We only function when there is an emergency. 
That emergency, alas, has become acute again at Marion, North 
Carolina. I need not remind your readers of the broken agreement, 
the bitter resentment of the workers, the sudden strike, the cruel 
or panic-stricken sheriff and the resultant massacre. Six victims 
have already died and others lie wounded in the hospital. There 
was not money enough to pay the bills which the hospital thrusts 
upon the wounded. Certainly there is not money enough to give 
the most meager relief to the five or six hundred strikers and 
their dependents who must look to generous folk for their daily bread. 
If this strike in Marion—a strike for elementary honesty to com- 
pel an employer to keep an agreement that was almost wholly 
in his own favor—is defeated by hunger, it will add immeasurably 
to the already great bitterness engendered by the rapid industrial- 
ization of the South and the transformation of hill farmers into 
mill hands. I am sure that among your readers there will be 
many who want to give and to give promptly. We shall transmit 
relief without delay if it is sent to the Emergency Committee for 
Strikers’ Relief, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York City, of 
which Forrest Bailey is treasurer. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
President of the Federal Council of Churches, is a member of the 
Executive Committee and the National Executive Committee in- 
cludes men and women of standing in the fields of social service, 
religion and labor, 


New York City. Norman THOMAS, 
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“O City, Cities!” 


IR: Doubtless it would be idle to suggest to your rey; 

Mr, Edward Dahlberg, who has been at some pains to ay; 
late, in your issue of October 2, his impressions of my boy 
poems, “O City, Cities!” that his use of the word “Imagiy 
describe my poems is neither a very accurate nor a very 
substantiated one, for the obscurities of his article are such 4 
I am certain he, himself, must now regret them. I am deeply 
sympathy with him, for his distress must be great on re-; 
such bewildering sentences as these first two: 


A study of contemporary poetry, expecially that which ; 
into what we now choose to call very modern verse, js 
an inquiry into personalities and human nature than op 
structure. Not that the two necessarily need be divided 
the converse is true. (The italics are mine.) 


Such obscurities are, however, Mr. Dahlberg’s own. 0p 
other hand, the lines which Mr. Dahlberg has quoted in his 
view are mine, and although they have undergone strange ch 
in passing through the discomfiting provinces of Mr. Dahib 
mind, I am able still to retain exact remembrance of them as ij 
were before they were perceived by him, and to offer their origi 
image for comparison. For instance, the lines that Mr. Dahite 
intent, no doubt, on proving that he is not in error in calling 
an imagist, quotes as 


Bruxelles is: 
a night in midwinter—and a wind 
that screams along the boulevards 
like shattered women 
fleeing a bombarded town: 


October 23, jy 


originally read 


Bruxelles: 
a night in midwinter—and a wind 
that screams along the boulevards 
like shattered women 
fleeing a bombarded town: 


and thé lines 
the drains 
reiterate the names of places 
names 
and dates 
that fill the mind to overflowing 
with regrets regrets and regrets 


I can identify as my lines 
the drains 
reiterate the names of places 
names 
and dates 
that fill the mind to overflowing 
with regrets regrets and yet regrets. 


In another passage Mr. Dahlberg chose to delete, without 
much as a “by your leave,” six complete lines. I quote the pas 
as it originally read: 


Bruges: 

I leave 

tomorrow : 

is filled with rarely sifted 

silence like a snow and drifting bells 

that are a deeper silence 
Here ei 

the middle ages 

stumbled and were lost— 


Perhaps these corrections, may appear to be evidence of ing! 
tude for a review that does not appear to be wholly il!-inte 
May I, therefore, present my compliments to Mr. Dahlberg 
express through you my gratitude to him for a thought that 
review suggested to me? The thought is this: That far * 
poetry being an escape from large-lettered LIFE, perhaps 
is an escape from the more severe provinces of poetry. 

New York City. R. Eviswortn Lagssh 
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Queen Elizabeth 


Queen Elizabeth, by Katharine Anthony. New York: 
Aljred 4. Knopf. 263 pages. $4. 


ATHARINE ANTHONY ’S “Queen Elizabeth” is 
K an essay and character study rather than an historical 
biography in the usual sense, Confronted by the obvious 
imitations of space, Miss Anthony wisely decided to aban- 
don the chronological narrative of events which have been 
recited many times, and after a brief account of Elizabeth's 
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which {ifliearly years leading up to her accession, she deals topically 
rrse, is ith the crucial instances which illustrate her heroine’s 
than on 


naracter through her relations with others, with Leicester, 
ith d’Alengon, with Burghley, with Philip II, Mary of 
Scotland, amd Essex. Perhaps with the same desire to 


divided, 


mm. On yoid well trodden paths she has suppressed almost com- 
d in bis@iMoletely such figures as Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter 
inge cha sleigh. It ig a mote of originality that nowhere in these 
~ Dablbe@ ces does Elizabeth intercept Sidney in his effort to join 
ee Drake on a cruise to America, or step on Raleigh’s cloak 


1 keep her feet out of the mud. 

The larger political aspects of Elizabeth’s reign Miss 
thony also ignores. The fundamental problems con- 
ronting English statésmanship in the last half of the six- 
enth century included the forward movement of the 
Reformation, the reorganization of the English Church on 
he Genevan plan by the Puritans, the alignment of Eng- 
j with the Protestant powers of the Continent against 
he Catholic reaction, the checking of the conquest of the 
new world by Spain, and the establishment of the British 
mpire. The fact that Elizabeth and her ministers, except 
Valsingham, did not see the future in its true proportions 
s the occasion of reproach somewhat similar to that which 
re pass on their successors at the close of the nineteenth 
otury. But these matters did not touch Elizabeth as 
osely as did personal and dynastic considerations—self- 
reservation, self-expression, marriage, and the succession 
» the crown. Miss Anthony closes her book with the 
nigram: “Her reign was a marriage and the nation was 
r child.” Whatever truth may be in this conclusion, it is 
y to be deduced from the present study. Again, the 
eat glory of Elizabethan England was its literature. Of 
his, unquestionably, the Queen was both an impelling force 
d an objective. Poetry and drama in Lyly, Sidney, and 
penser contributed to the richness and vivacity of the 
ourt, but it may be questioned whether they were a lead- 
z interest in Elizabeth's life. Miss Anthony does not 
e, withed ieve they were. She does not mention Spenser, and of the 
te the pasqmmrama she remarks; “An English play was produced before 
, but did not make much impression. . . . She was too 
ld to assist at this Titan birth and the presence chamber 
as too narrow for such a popular offspring” And finally, 
ough Elizabeth lived in an age when r .gion was the 
ief concern of the world, she had no spiritual life. At 
een, it is true, she wrote plaintively that she had a 
3 oul to save as well as other folks,” and at her death 
¢ kept the Archbishop of Canterbury praying for suc- 
ssive half-hour laps at her bedside, but between these 
es her chief religious concerns were to keep the Catholics 
ce of ingame” conspiring against the throne, the Puritans from 
I soealmitting against the bishops, and the bishops from getting 

Dahlbe agg . 
reer These omissions are not defects in the present volume. 
pat far fi the contrary, they testify to a principle of selection and 
perhaps dusion held with extraordinary intelligence and per- 
Y, tence. It is altogether characteristic of Miss Anthony’s 
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complicated workmanship that she fixes her attention on 
Elizabeth herself, the woman born of urgent physical neces- 
sity, set about with circumstances of extreme moment to 
herself and others, raised to power of which the chief condi- 
tion of possession was to abstain from or to conceal its use, 
with a mind open to the incitements of the Renaissance and 
a body or a temperament which forbade complete physical 
expression. In this last particular, it would appear that 
Miss Anthony has found a chief clue to the problem of 
Elizabeth’s behavior. In a sense her study of the Virgin 
Queen is complementary to her earlier work on Catherine 
the Great. 

Whether Elizabeth’s virginity was physical, tempera- 
mental, or political, is a matter of endless controversy, Of 
the fact itself there can be no reasonable doubt. Not only 
does the total sum of the testimony against it amount to a 
“not proven,” which, in the fierce light that beat upon a 
throne in the sixteenth century is equivalent to innocence; 
but it may be safely asserted that a single successful lapse 
on Elizabeth’s part would have been followed by such a 
career as would have entitled her to an indubitable place 
among the royal courtesans of history, with Semiramis and 
Cleopatra, Mary of Scotland and Catherine the Great. 
Virginity was the determining factor in the warp of Eliza- 
beth’s personal relations which were woven into the woof 
of statecraft set by her ministers. She was the rapidly 
shifting bobbin of the loom held in the hands of Burghley, 
Walsingham, and Robert Cecil. In Miss Anthony’s study 
we are never allowed to lose sight of the bobbin, while the 
fabric grows under our eyes. 

Elizabeth emerged from the nursery with the death of 
her father, Henry VIII. Under the dubious guardianship 
of her latest step-mother, she experienced the first trial of 
her adolescent affection through Sir Thomas Seymour, 
brother of the Protector, who, after vainly seeking her hand, 
married Henry’s widow and became her step-father. At 
his hands she learned the lessons of coquetry, physical and 
mental, which she was to practise through life. With a 
precocious sense of self-preservation she realized that mar- 
riage with any of the ambitious noblemen who were specu- 
lating upon the reversion of the royal estate of the decaying 
Tudor family would reduce her to the status of pawn in 
the game which she was determined to dominate as queen 
—and expose her to the fate of other pawns, for example, 
Lady Jane Grey. This lesson was enforced when under 
Mary the effort was made to connect her with Wyatt's 
rebellion, which had as its objective her marriage to Ed- 
ward Courtenay. She learned it so well that when she was 
confined in the Tower with Robert Dudley, whose brother, 
as Lady Jane Grey’s husband, had died with his wife on 
the scaffold, the affection which grew between them at that 
time, while it eventuated in an intimacy that gave ground 
for scandal, never ripened into marriage. 

The specter of a disputed succession to the throne haunt- 
ed the English peeple with memories of the Wars of the 
Roses, «od Elizabeth early determined never to be a dis- 
putant. With the instinct of delay which became a habit, 
she waited until her accession was undisputed. But then 
arose the question of her successor, and the perpetuation 
of the dynasty became involved with the statecraft of Eu- 
ropean alliances. The. only great powers with which al- 
liance was not a liability were Catholic—Spain, Austria, 


France—and these in turn offered candidates for her hand, 
Philip II, the Archduke Charles, and the Duc d’Alengon, 
among whom Elizabeth threaded her way with the same 
adroitness with which she had wound in and out of the 
meshes contrived for her in her girlhood by the great 
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families of her own country. Once more policy was com- 
plicated by affection. At least for d’Alencon she had some- 
thing of the same feeling that Seymour and Leicester had 
excited, but she did not yield to it. Even to the end of 
her reign her instinct as a woman was at odds with her 
policy as queen. In the case of Mary of Scotland her 
Council induced her, after eighteen years, to bring the 
rivalry for the crown to an end; but though she signed the 
death warrant she sent to recall it, and punished those who 
executed it. In the case of Essex, who furnished the last 
personal episode of her life, she preserved the succession 
for “our cousin of Scotland” by sending to the block the 
man she loved—again in an agony of reluctance. Once 
more she signed the death warrant of a pretender to the 
throne, but she hoped up to the last for some excuse to 
delay or recall its execution. 

In exposing the character of Elizabeth through her be- 
havior toward those who stood nearest to her, Miss An- 
thony has given lively portraits of these companions. She 
is least successful in the case of Mary of Scotland, but 
Mary demands to be presented in a solar system of her own, 
not as a satellite upon whom the rays of the Elizabethan 
sun fell distantly and coldly. Essex as a portrait leaves 
something to be desired. Surely Miss Anthony is mistaken 
in treating his claim to the crown by descent from Edward 
III as negligible, and the sentence in which he is compared 
both to Hamlet and Werther must have fallen from her 
pen in a moment of somnolence. But she is right in at- 
tributing his fall to his friends both in their passive and 
active roles. Of Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord Admiral, who 
with the privilege of a step-father used to come to Eliza- 
beth’s adolescent chamber every morning, and, when his 
wife was present, “tickled my Lady Elizabeth in bed,” we 
have a perfect sketch, important for the interpretation of 
Elizabeth’s sexual abnormality. Of Leicester, Miss An- 
thony gives a more favorable view than does conventional 
history. She credits him with sincerity both in love and 
in religion. Of Burghley and Walsingham we have ex- 
cellent contrasting portraits—Burghley, a Greek scholar, 
an Englishman who never forsook his island, sedate, meth- 
odical, careful, a latitudinarian who took his religion in- 
differently from each successive master or mistress, who 
restricted his enthusiasm to business and the treasury; 
Walsingham, a modernist, a traveler, a linguist—active, 
versatile, fanatic, a Puritan Jesuit, who opposed an ambi- 
tious foreign policy to the cautious playing safe of the 
Queen. Of his relations with Elizabeth Miss Anthony 


says: 


Elizabeth hated Walsingham, and small wonder. 
His Machiavellian tactics did not include flattery. He 
was blunt and honest on the surface, uncourtierlike in 
his address. His lack of grace and polish and his stern 
consistency were equally detestable to the Queen. 
While she only swore at Burghley, she threw her 
slipper at Walsingham’s face. She would have liked 
to murder him many a time for a devotion that was so 
unfailing and so impersonal. He was ready to lie, 
cheat and torture for her sake, but never to frame a 
compliment or bandy repartee. In subtle but merciless 
ways he knew how to put the screws on her. It is a 
question, whether, in the last years of his life, he did 
not force great issues and precipitate decisions of great 
historic import—things for which Queen Elizabeth 
takes all the praise and blame in history. 


This passage may stand as an example of Miss Anthony’s 
intelligent handling of her material, and of her graceful, 
spirited style. 


R. M. L. 
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Reveries and Surprises 


Relics and Angels, by Hamilton Basso. New Y orks 
The Macaulay Company. $2.50. 


€ ban first novel, by a young man in New Orleans, i 
rather immaturely conceived and rather vaguely cop, 
structed, but it has a grace, a charm and a distinction whic, 
seem to mark the author as an artist rather than as jug 
another young man who has written a novel. It is on 
of those lively lyrical varied books, like “This Side of Par). 
dise,” which are written to get down the sensations and ip. 
cidents of youth, before the artist has sufficiently develope 
to understand how to grasp and treat’a subject. Mr. Basy 
has tried to grasp a subject—the maladjustment, in a Sout). 
ern city, of a young man of Latin stock, who has an a. 
bition to become a bacteriologist, but is obliged to work i; 
the family shoe-manufacturing business. But Mr. Basw; 
real subject is the romanticism of youth, and he is stil] 
evidently, too much submerged in this romanticism to knoy 
what point of view to take toward it. His ending 
tragic-romantic and, it seems to me, more or less preposter. 
ous. But in the meantime, we have been touched and ¢ 
tertained by the panorama of the delights, the despairs, thx 
loves, surprises, and reveries of youth. 

The principal influences apparent in “Relics and Angel’ 
are Sherwood Anderson and Joyce. The sober melanchoy 
cadence of Stephen Dedalus’s mind is heard in the hero; 
meditations in the early part of the book. Mr. Basso ha 
however, something which is of fine quality and distin. 
tively his own—a light precise impressionism, a gift of im 
ages at once easy and unexpected. Here is Tony, M 


. Basso’s hero, coming for the first time to the office whe 


he is to work: 


There were doors and rails and rows of girls 
typewriter-desks and when Robert, who made a poi 
of being surly, hooked his neck to give direction to hi 
words, the syllables went dancing past Tony’s ast 
ished ears like the tail of a kite. 

“T said who wants to see him.” 

To answer “Who the devil wants to know?” wo 
have been the introduction of a hostile kitetail, gla 
cutters, a swoop of friction hardly compatible with 
rest of it, so he kept his peace. 

“Anthony Clezac.” - 


Here is Grand Isle, in the Gulf of Mexico: 


He put on his shoes and walked down to the bead 

was no moon but all the stars were out. Th 

hung in the sky like the burst of a rocket that 
frozen there. 

Crabs were washed up by the waves. They scutt! 
along the beach, racing on spiders’ legs. He was ill 
with an insane hate of them: He picked up a # 
and struck viciously at them. The stick was wet. 


clung to his hand. 

The long stare of a reached into the # 
It melted near the frozen stars. He hurled the # 
at it. 


“Get away, you bastardly light,” he shouted. ‘G 
the hell away from here.” 


‘And here is a love scene among the canebrakes and nig 
cottages of the Louisiana countryside: 


For a moment, as she stood there with tight 
mouth and her blue eyes cold and harsh, ! 
were on the verge of a But a flock of ¢ 
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ing to the marshes from the of a snowbor.nd 
and when they 


north, honked in the sky above 
had gone, necks outstretched from easy wings, the 
tension had passed and Helen offered him hey mouth 
to kiss. 


I think that Mr. Basso has made a mistake is. not naming 
New Orleans as the scene of his novel. The crdinary reader 
who does not know New Orleans might be puzzled by the 
unfamiliar society in which Mr. Basso’s story takes place— 
an American city with a Catholic cathed al and a shoe fac- 
tory founded by a Frenchman, whose fa,nily still live more 
or less like Europeans. This situation ie not typically Amer- 
ican. New Orleans is not typically American—and in noth- 
ing is it less typically American than in its ability to pro- 
duce and to nourish a talent as sensitive and unemphatic, 
yet as poetic and alive, as Mr. Basso’s. 

EpmMunNp WILson. 


The Ways of the Wise 


The Psychology of Philosophers, by Alexander Herz- 
berg, translated by E. B. F. Wareing. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 230 pages. $3.50. 


HILOSOPHERS are strange fish indeed. Though 
pronounced the most elusive of God’s creatures, they 

are always being caught in the meshes of fable, speared 
by the shafts of ridicule and swallowed alive by one an- 
other; indeed, they dangle pathetically from almost any 
line—especially when baited with a little psychoanalysis. 

Those trapped in Mr. Herzberg’s net would be won- 
drously, if not so familiarly, strange. They “assume un- 
mistakable common forms; warning voices and the long- 
ing for an outlet for emotions, diffident and gauche be- 
havior, cautiousness, mistrust, exceptional persistence of 
inhibitive influence, a tendency to anxiety and depression 
to the point of harboring thoughts of suicide.” Most of 
them tend toward poetic expression; they are diffident in or 
unsuited for marriage, social intercourse and politics; they 
show a hesitancy to embark on careers or manifest an in- 
competence in them; and they are unwilling or unable to 
earn money. Strongly inhibited from action, they become 
interested in the “more general problems which expressly 
arouse human emotions.” Philosophy is, for them, an al- 
ternative to action. It is a new name for the world of 
make-believe in which they can “persuade themselves that 
the grapes [i. ¢., existing things] are not even real, are an 
optical illusion, a phenomenon of consciousness, an ap- 
pearance.” 7 

Such are the conclusions wrested from a study of the 
lives of the “thirty greatest philosophers,” among whom 
are such questionable figures as Rousseau, Herbert, Fech- 
ner, Feuerbach, Stirner, Spencer, Hartmann and Nietzsche. 
It is doubtful whether even those who are willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Herzberg’s list and conclusions will find this 
study convincing, for his material includes not only au- 
thentic biographies but exploded legends as well, and his 
judgments are frequently vitiated by the fallacies of sim- 
plification, selection and accent. 

Such empirical, dubious evaluations will never give way 
to basic and penetrating analysis until it is realized that 


~ 


men are best known, not by their foibles, but by the ideals . 


they pursue, and that the real clue to the nature of man 
4s philosopher is to-be found in the nature of philosophy it- 
self. The “Psychology of Philosophers” is only a partial 
study of some philosophers as men. 
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The Mexican Invasion 


The Underdogs (Los de Abajo), by Dr. Mariano Azue- 
la, translated by Enrique Munguia. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $2.50. 

Idols behind Altars, by Anita Brenner. New York: 
Payson and Clarke. 359 pages. $5. 


HE country to our south has greater treasures for 

us than its oil and its gold. It is a land immeas- 
urably rich in human spirit. There is some reason for 
José Vasconcelos’ visionary notion that his nation’s chaos 
should help to create “la raza césmica.” For in Mexico, 
there seem to be all pasts—of fact and of legend. At- 
lantis, Egypt, China, Africa, Spain and Europe seem to 
have come together here to create a way of life that is not 
similar to any past or to any present way in the world. 
In Mexico there are Indians whose daily crafts precisely 
carry on the profound arts of cultures buried when Cortés 
landed; in Mexico, a Communist steeped in Moscow and 
Paris paints a fresco in the Palacio Nacional. Mexico the 
ancient already possesses a dimension which may be the 
future. No wonder its people, busied since independence 
with self-discovery and self-articulation, have proved so 
listless—perhaps tragically careless—in the exploitation of 
their oil and ore, and have abandoned these practical tasks 
to the British, the Americans and the French, 

This greater treasure, so distinct from the spirit of Eu- 
rope that it may indeed create a new world, and so vital 
that it cannot fail to create one, is now becoming expan- 
sive. The mines and the wells lie passive, until the for- 
eigner steals in and claims their booty. But this other 
kind of wealth does not wait for the stranger. It is get- 
ting itself embodied in plastic, in myriad crafts, in word, 
in music: and it is invading the United States. 

Here are two examples in book form of the Mexican 
invasion, Early examples, for the invasion has scarcely 
begun. They herald a campaign of esthetic, emotional, in- 
tellectual infiltration which should last for centuries, and 
which may have effect on our American spirit as deep as 
that which American armies, later American engineers and 
business men, have had on Mexico. Since our Manifest 
Destiny first stole an empire from Mexico and added it to 
the United States, the penetration of our commerce and 
industry has fatefully proceeded. Mexico lives today with- 
in the orbit of our economics; no political force can thrive 
in Mexico that does not come to terms, tacit or avowed, 
with American money. This means, of course, that Mex- 
ico is very close to us; and will come closer, until the line 
which separates San Antonio and Los Angeles on the one 
side from Monterey and Chihuahua on the other grows 
not less real, but more entirely symbolic. As our money 
forces go down, cutting their lanes of communication, 
something-from Mexico is beginning to come up. Imperial 
roads work both ways. Ere now, although built for 
armies and for commercial caravans, they have carried a 
Word. Saint Paul traveled the legionary and mercantile 
routes of Rome; so had the Greeks before him, so did the 
Patrists a little later. As our oil-inspectors, our banker- 
diplomats, our salesmen pass along the well traveled road 
to Mexico, whom will they meet bound north? 

Dr. Azuela’s novel follows kindred work by the great 
painter Orozco, who has illustrated this American edition. 
It is a tale of the Revolution. But the translated title 
“Underdogs” is a mistake. “Los de Abajo” has a connota- 
tion of piety and respect, above all, of potential wonder: it 
is the term for the humble, in a Catholic language—the 
humble, from whom salvation is to be expected, The word 
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“Underdogs” lacks this overtone which is the spirit of the’ 
story. But the translation on the whole is excellent. It 
was no easy task to English this luminous, crass, subtle, 
spring-time Mexican Spanish. Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that the work was done by a Mexican lawyer, En- 
rique Mungufa, attached as advocate to his country’s em- 
bassy in Washington. 

' Azuela’s book has been called photographic realism: but 
Homer and Cervantes antedated Daguerre, wherefore I 
consider the description ill-chosen. His portrayal of the 
blind whirl of revolution has been called bitterly satiric: it 
seems to me rather to be merely faithful and humbly clair- 
voyant. If you look with an intelligent eye at men in 
business—or at men in civil war—you are likely to judge 
that they are fools. But if you are an artist, you will find 
that there is beauty in them. And if you are a great artist, 
you will find (even if you have never heard of Spinoza and 
utterly reject the Epistles of Saint Paul) that they are 
divine. Doctor Azuela is intelligent, and a great artist. 
He is a silent man, and his hands and heart are busy all 
the day, healing the plagues of the lowly. He does not 
talk about what he saw in the Mexican revolution. Prob- 
ably, even to himself he is not confiding. But his pages re- 
veal his complete and therefore prophetic vision. He saw 
the folly of men, and the divinity. His book is signifi- 
cant, because both these qualities are in it; the beauty, the 
tenderness, the vital splendor, the immaculate life of this 
Mexico of his tale are important, precisely because these 
traits reside within and emanate from the cruelty, the 
sordidness, the filth and desperation of the Mexico he 
portrays. 

Moreover, the book is well joined as a Greek ode. A 
story of indescribable confusion, it has the body of an inner 
order—an order not in the least intellectual or studied; an 
order that is organic. And this, too, is important. The 
terrible materials of this chaos which Azuela describes are 
integrally related: seen as a whole, they fall into place, 
its esthetic form proves that this chaos is on the way to 
being an organic world: the book depicts the ignorance and 
horror of the Mexican struggle; but within them, plainly, 
is wisdom and revelation. You might admit that no man 
could record so low a story and make it beautiful, who was 
not a great man. I prefer to insist that no man could 
have done this who did not belong to a potentially great 
people. 

Miss Brenner’s book will be read with full apprecia- 
tion by those who have already tasted Mexico in such 
tales as Azuela’s, in such music as that of Carlos Chavez, 
in the cartoons of Posada, in the paintings of Rivera, An- 
gel, Orozco, Lozano, or—best of all—in the crafts of 
Michoacan and Guadalajara. For “Idols behind Altars” 
is a remarkable synthesis, in personal form, of all such ele- 
ments, Americans will find the volume hard to classify. 
Is it criticism? or history, or an imaginative portrait? Like 
everything real which comes from Mexico, it is above all, 
art. Miss Brenner is a Mexican not alone by birth, but 
as well by choice. Her father, I believe, is an American. 
She is at home on both shores of the muddy Rio Grande. 
She has sat familiarly with Gamio, under the falsely 
named Pyramids of Teotihuacan; but she has sat no less 
competently in the class-room of Franz Boas. She is sound 
in learning, gifted in the use of sharp pictorial language; 
and she loves the land which she has begun to portray. 
These are all elements in her nature likely to mislead the 
conventional American critic, who does not look for beauty 
in the head of an archeologist, nor for erudition in the 
eyes of a poet. 

Miss Brenner has endeavored to paint a portrait of 
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Mexico. Naturally, her work is not a complete por 
But it has lines and colors more revealing of the ,.: 
of that land than any I have found elsewhere i, Dring 
To gather her materizis, she needed to be a student. ; 
so much that moves silent across the \\.. 
the modern Indian or meztizo, lies j, , 
buried idols and the crumbled temples of Maya and Ty\», 
To integrate her materials, she needed to be a creiy 
For Mexico is itself unborn: Mexico has not yet ,, 
verged from her chaos. To make her work live, she nesj, 


to be a mystic lover of the land. For Mexico is in je 
and miserable confusion: its loveliness is tortured by ; 
circumstance of its envied position in an imperialiy 


world, tortured so painfully that only a Mexican artist y 
is something of a prophet can avoid despair. 

I feel that, with all these qualifications, Miss Bren 
has been remarkably successful. In her pages, you 
come to feel the Indian, to know his village; you wil] ,, 
derstand why peons living in squalor can produce wy 
work and pottery that equals the archaic Egyptian. |, 
will meet the modern Mexican artist—that amazing , 
hort whom the great Vasconcelos gathered under Obreg, 
and who, in a few years, put on the walls of official by; 
ings, here in America, a plastic expression possibly 
equalled in the Occident since the death of the Goth 
Her work suffers stylistically through the fact that the x 
thor is too close to Mexico always to write a whol 
idiomatic English. But since her book brings very ck 
the mystery and splendor of Mexico, this blemish is eas 
forgiven. WALDo Frank. 
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A Landed Proprietor 


The Good Estate of Poetry, by Chauncey Brews 
Tinker. Boston: Little; Brown and Company. $2.50. 


HAD thought of Professor Tinker, before reading tii 

book, as a kind of minor edition of some eighteent 
century wit. Unless that mythical wit was also an orthod 
Anglican, I take it all back—they had nothing in om 
mon. 
The present book consists of a series of essays on th 
subject of poetry, most of which have appeared in magazi 
Professor Tinker has nothing startling to say; his objet 
in writing these appreciative essays, we gather, was mor 
to correct lapses in modern taste by reminding us of ancies 
worth than to attempt any appraisal of contemporary wr 
ers. Not that he avoids any mention of his contemporarit 
they bob up from time to time, and not always as men @ 
straw; but his main interest, naturally enough, is in 
past. The book closes with a direct challenge, or rathtt 
a shrug of the shoulders, to the poets of today: “a lit 
long student of poetry,” such as Professor Tinker, can we 
afford to be “a little carefree in his judgments of conte 
porary literature,” since his real devotion goes to literatut 
“which has stood not only the test of time but also that ¢ 
his individual needs . . . in literature as in life one mi 
do worse than to cast in his lot with the aristocracy.” |» 
is certainly very revealing, and goes a long way to explait 
the snobbish ignorance about writing which our young ¢ 
lege graduate exhibits today. : 

Professor Tinker, in the course of his animadversic 

asks a good many questions which he evidently takes © 
be rhetorical. It depends somewhat on the audience, 
course, whether a writer’s questions are rhetorical or 
I think a mere repetition of some of them here, to th 
audience, will show just how rhetorical they are. 
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ate. . . born only to suffer, if we are his poems into other men’s collections. One can certainly 
turn upon the scaffold, there re- imagine a musician doing no worse by these delicious 


virtue of stoicism and the grace of pieces than Schumann and Schubert did by Heine. It 
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re in prigl in : the others? : : . 
tudent: ¢ a ail Why cry out? Why dismay Ome: is not that they fail to stand alone, but that the sheer lilt 
the Ma It _ to 3p rn rg Oe reagan 2 a Fee of them inevitably suggests a candle-lit piano and a sing- 
lies in that it is indeed the scaffold ; 1. 3. ing voice. 
and Tal them, as for all wee caught ins trap, silence 1s ‘The next section is abruptly entitled “War,” but most 
 @ Creg 7 of the inclusions here do not suggest the horrors of the “Hh 
ot yet og ofessor pretends to admire Housman, and other trenches so clearly as the desperate nostalgia of the soldier 
she needs ple But why, may I ask rhetorically, this for “golden-houred ‘Aprés-la-guerre,’” and his fantastic- 
is in hy =< . ally glamorous imaginings of it. The idyll called “A Bough 
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- : mt f of Nonsense,” in which two Fusiliers, presumably the poet 
a Is the meaning * Sy. ag an gine y vai and his comrade, Sassoon, “sit and weave a nonsense 
prosper mp ds of a loving personality behind the bymn,” probably to keep from going mad, has more than M4 
port ao ‘hall the rapture of Burns be revealed Learish charm. The forcible lines entitled “The Legion” MS 

ine’ wll ioned, or the poetry of sorrow give up its Fe memorable for their thrust, and “Dead Cow Farm” mat 
pata to one who has never known a loss?” Well, if it’s gives almost as sure a “cure for lust of blood” as the post- 
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ou will » : , . ’re almost tempted to re- ‘script to “Familiar Letter... .” The following section 

duce wo a eae Pg tome cio yt literature is less clearly defined. Its contents are more somber, but a 
ptian. Y; ly, To not because the poet dwells on bleak personal experience. * 
Mazing ¢ aa T. S. MaTrHEws. Indeed, most of these verses are objective. Such titles as "i 
r Obreg : “Ghost Raddled,”, “Incubus,” “Children of Darkness,” id 
ea bu “The Witches’ Cauldron,” give the temper of this group. Me 
ossibly ? His attack is not so sure here. Seldom does he snare the di 
the Goth P oct’s Progress harmonies that earlier were his for the asking. 3 


hat the m Collected Poems (1914-26), by Robert Graves. New In 1924, Graves edited an extraordinarily slim book of 4 


hy Yor: E. P. Dutton and Company. 217 pages. $2.50. “ae by 7 — Ransome, ~ ei Pr gt in ‘ 
. : t was a mark of discernment that he s ave dis- 
- is eas ere 29 aarp agen is ear Re ra covered this then all-too-obscure American confrére, and 

RANK, mind chiefly three Snake 


; p there is reason to be grateful for his having bruited the “ 
plish pe poet orange, and aoe ee Se eal man’s fame abroad. In Graves’s later poems I think I am 
respectively t rics and F usiliers, not mistaken in finding a more signal tribute to Ransome: 
ment,” and “The Pier-Glass.” They have the appear- 
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r 3 .,., that of imitation, Certainly Graves’s early work showed 
we f books intended for the low sir hgh gel none of the metaphysical moralizings, none of the verbal 
, ae and indeed, the first ae ae bo agaee involutions, that obliquely suggest the style of the Ameri- - 
tdi di delight simple-hearted folk. But the sinister tone : : ; ike 
os a8 , : : can poet. Above all, it lacked the peculiar cadence, the in- iby 
92.50. that marks much of the third volume is resonant in not a ‘vidual § feminj di the th-filli , ia 
dine th ier Iwrica. as well; What one finds through- divi use of feminine endings, mouth-filling poly- 
ening few of the ea ; lyrics, of 5 thas Si eieediedionn syllables, that are so intrinsic a part of Ransome’s masterly x 
eighteent out is a rippling current ree maya h-dwellers V¢TSe- Consider, for example, the first stanza of Graves’s 
ed he oe by that gre the mee “The Clipped Stater,’”’ an ironic piece which is the clear- = 
in co not up. Becoming vocal es est instance of his debt: ‘A 
as two of his friends, Robert Nichols and Siegfried Sas- i 
ays on ti , Graves’s verse invited comparison with the sardonic : 4 
magazi sre of the one and the sad serenity of the other. He He, Alexander, nr been sac See | 
his objed turned soldier, and what struck one in By loud applause of the onian phalanx, _ re 
too was 8 pase ie fo § bin Soke By sullen groans of the wide world he had vanquished. e 
no — ee eee soni oak Who but ‘a God could have so hacked down their o 
) OF ancies gift, w even grimmest experience : ride oe 
rary WH There was even something a little shocking about the ap- Z if 
glans tellede 3 of so — rome 1 — oe tga veh re If this poem was not written after reading Ransome, then £ ‘ 
oogpave on pages neighboring er wegehe a two minds go singularly the same route. 
ages yet, so gay were the tunes, such . bloom — — - The fact that Graves should have come to admire the | 
| oe rhymed pg Sg pleasure in their beauties ou Tennessee poet so deeply is testimony - eS he 
e. *s curpriet St a ee has traveled since the writing of his first blithe lyrics. 
7 “In this collection Graves offers the pearing a There is a chasm between those endearingly melodious 
iw far-away volumes, together with the verse trivia and the angry irony and belligerent funning of his 
» Literal 





written ieee ee ore 3 —s sell ge ; latest period. In an amusing but somewhat too long- 
Re a, PF ager eee Bee bute drawn-out satire, called “The Marmosite’s Miscellany,” 
whic , 
bring on iaeaseeate heer: of. sachologies snd all tes he observes: 
“eigr bl _—o these P 7S betwee The beginni f wisdom is laughter and song, 
is ‘a 1920, i al sec of na “There ark ae The furthaenes of wisdom is scholarship and groans. 
4 4 * 

ymes, “Mirror, Mirror” “Blackhorse : 
Laon eae “Henry and Por ballads, like Graves seems to be intent latterly on the furtherance of 
“A Frosty Night,” and its counterpart, “Apples and wisdom. But whereas Ransome can proceed with it and 
Water.” They fairly sing themselves, and one wonders remain a poet, Graves appears to be unable to make his 
whether any of them have been set to music, or whether learned groans musical. ee 
Graves is as hostile to such marriages as to the escape of return to his beginnings, but since that is manifestly im- 
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55th ST. PLAYHOUSE 


154 W. 65th Gtreet. Ollicle 0129. OCentin. Perf. 
Third Triumphant Week-American Premiere 
GERHART HAUPTMANN’S 


“THE WEAVERS” 


“A German masterplece of indignant pewer and infinite pathos 
- « « strongly recommended.” 
(World) 


The German “POTEMKIN”. 











WILLIAM HARRIS JR. presents 
“The first play of the season with teeth in it.” 
World. 
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Information upon request 
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(Bditor of “Oriental Magazine”) 
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“MAHATMA GANDHI AND THE MACHINE AGE” 


Tuesday, October 22nd, at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50c. Organized 1918 
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possible, one must hope that he will yet discover how y 
combine intellection and its melancholies with his jj 
verbal and musical felicity. 


[| 
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“Ultima Thule” 


Ultima Thule, by Henry Handel Richardson. Ney 
York: W.W. Norton and Company. $2.50. 


T is difficult to say anything definite about the wor 
of H. H. Richardson on the basis of this single novel, 
Of course the extraordinary merits of her “Maurice Guest’ 
are well known among those who have sought out that 
most remarkable study of life among the music students of 
Munich. But the American public as yet has m 
access to the earlier volumes of the trilogy of which “Uj. 
tima Thule” is the concluding instalment. Nor have they 
had an opportunity to read her novel, “The Getting of 
Wisdom,” telling the story of her experiences in a school 
for girls in Melbourne. 

It would, however, appear that, in the first volum 
of the trilogy, we have the story of Richard Mahony, a 
immigrant Irish doctor rising to success in the mining 
town of Ballarat during the days of the gold rush. H: 
becomes the leading physician of the town. Cursed with 
an extraordinarily sensitive temperament, characterized by 
arrogance, pride and instability, he madly resolves to throw 
up his practice and end his days in England. There he 
will find a small practice in a country district and with the 
income it produces, plus the income from his Australian 
investments, live in comfort and peace. 

In “The Way Home” (which will appear in January) 
the story of Mahony’s English experience unfold then- 
selves. He is led by his headstrong and ill-founded opt- 
mism to purchase a moribund practice in a small English 
manufacturing city. It peters out rapidly and Mahony 
impetuously pitches upon a practice in a small English vil- 
lage dominated by the snobbery of the local aristocracy. 
There he finds himself the victim of the English hostility 
to one whose experience in medicine was gained in the 
colonies. Furthermore, both he and his wife have lost all 
touch with the scale of values that Englishmen use to 
govern their lives. Mahony is so morbidly sensitive tha 
the smallest slight rankles until it darkens his whole life. 
Finally there is nothing to do but return to Australia 
forthwith. Before he sets foot in Melbourne, mail i 
brought on board the boat announcing that his fortune 
has been augmented many-fold. He can live a life of 
leisure. But though he has dreamed of doing so for years, 
his morbidity will not allow him to find peace. His books 
lead him, not to serenity, but to spiritualism. He focl- 
ishly cuts himself off from former associates and ends up 
by being a stranger in his adopted country, He resolves 
to tour Europe. He is feverishly moving about Europe, 
pained by trifles, when, in Venice, he receives a cablegram 
announcing that his Australian agent has absconded. He 
hurries home to find that of his former opulence but three 
thousand pounds remains. 

It is at this point that “Ultima Thule” begins. The 
previous volumes of the trilogy are preparatory to this and 
the claim that it can be read as a separate story seems 
me rather ill-founded. For without the background on 
cannot fully understand the exacerbated condition of 
Mahony’s nerves, the ill-balanced nature of his emotion : 
life, his avoidance of former friends, his morbid fear of 
slights, and his inability to adjust himself to straitextd 
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i Ultima Thule!) Without 
earlier story the full force of the terrible climax of the 


same conditions obtain today. Nor is there any better 
presentation of the terrible heat and drought that curses 
life in the back country. However, one should care 
fully note that Richard Mahony’s career represents the 
defeat of a type never meant for immigrant struggles. 
Naturally, then, this book presents the worst side of Aus- 
tralian life, For a presentation of the country as a critical 
atriot sees it, one should turn to Tom Collins’ “Such Is 
Life.” But most remarkable is the presentation of the 
ives the novel force. As a study of nervous and emo- 


tional instability it is difficult to think of anything com- 


parable. Even if it stood alone, “Ultima Thule” would, 
or that reason, be a remarkable and significant novel. 
C. Hartiey Grattan. 


Catherine Foster, by H. E. Bates. New York: Viking 
Press. $2.50. 


R. BATES is a very young man; it is hard to tell, 
from reading this novel alone, whether his work 
ystifies the reputation he seems to have won by his earlier 
ooks in England, as a writer of considerable promise and 
istinction. One has an uncomfortable feeling that even if 
Catherine Foster” were what he intended it to be, a re- 
ained and stylized narrative of an ordinary woman’s 
bellion against the monotony of life, it would still be a 
dull and commonplace book. It is written with too much 
f-consciousness, too patent a preoccupation with words 
d niceties of phrasing ever to achieve more than the 
promise of a style; the observation is banal, and the people 
too flat and comynonplace to be interesting even if they 
better done. Obviously Mr. Bates is an admirer of 
David Garnett; he has also read Flaubert, and the more 
ne struggles through books of this type, the more admira- 
ion one has for “Madame Bovary,” the parent of them all. 
H.C <. 
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and other periodicals. ‘ 

Watbo Frank is the author of “Holiday,” “Rahab,” “Our 
America,” “The Re-Discovery of America,” and other 
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A Farewell 
to Arms 


“It tells the story of an Ameri- 
can soldier with the Italian 
army and his love for an Eng- 
lish nurse. . . . By all odds the 
best of American war books.”* 

—Book of the Month Club News. 


Ernest 
Hemingway 


at all bookstores $2.57 Scribners 
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The New Rebellion tn Dixie 
Marion—Gastonia—Elizabethton 


iste ‘Te Seemed na ee Goh, en ee ae © 
1929 is focussed on the where tens of thousands of mill 
workers are making history as they march toward industrial 


Intelligent Americans will want to hear labor’s side of this epic. 
In 
LABOR’'S NEWS 
th N ef the Labor Movement, Federated 
Presa for 10. Years s News Service, makes available to 
ew 


Republic readers the intimate, authoritative, and colorful 
story of this rebellion, written up by such FP correspondents as: 


ART SHIELDS ESTHER LOWELL 
MARY HEATON VORSE PAUL PORTER 
WILLIAM ROSS 


TOM TIPPETT 
JESSIE LLOYD MARGARET LARKIN 


In 

EIGHT CONCISE PAGES 
LABOR’S NEWS each week og more than Southern 
labor news. A thousand miles to north, Carl Haessier, FP 

editor, reports the Toronto convention of the American 
a 

n correspondent, 
Semcey Melenstite tak te Anata te ieeer eae 
quest, devious machinations of the power trust. 


A $1 BILL 


pinned to the blank below, will start LABOR’S NEWS coming 
you for the next 26 weeks. Begin now to get the real news 
the new South. 


as 


The Federated Press, 

112 E. 19th Street, 

New York City. 

I want to get labor’s side of the new rebellion in Dixie. Put me 
down as a subscriber to LABOR’S NEWS. I enclose: 


0) $2 for one year. [) $1 Yor six months. 
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Ea Se Seas gi 


Studie: 16 West ¢7th Street. Tel. Trafalgar 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
Conversational method. Native teachers. Private lessons 0 to 
daily. 18th year. Special attentian to New Republic reade 


FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 





1264 Lexington Avenue, 
Northwest cor. Sth Street. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
Protect your most valuable assets 
LESTER L. SARGENT 
1115-K Street, Washington, D. OC. 
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Prosperity— 
Believe It or Not 
by 
STUART CHASE 


begins this week in 
The Nation 


A keen appraisal of American Prosperity in a series of seven 
articles by the author of “Men and Machines.” Yardsticks is the title 
of the first instalment in this fascinating study. Other titles: Mew Stand- 
ards of Living—The W orker’s Share—The Farmer's Share. 





THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street NEW YORK 













Y enclosed for which please send The Nation for ; Wis. 
1 ED Ss in in 64 08 7i.004) 1h2kke ies 


$5 a year Canadian $5.50 Foreign $6 
Payable $1 down and $1 a month for 4 months 


N.B.-10-23-29 
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HT et ¥ T IS neither by accident nor misapprehension that John Dewey i 
a born seventy years ago on a Vermont farm, should be recog- ; 
irs coadh nized in Europe as the foremost and most characteristic living Ameri- 
talgar can philosopher. Nor is it quite the paradox it seems that a man never 
oe wee read by vast numbers, as vast numbers are construed these days, 


le reade . should none the less be increasingly recognized at home as one of the 
deepest and most pervasive influences in American life. 
—lIrwin EpMAN in The New York Times 


ROM volume one to volume sixty—over a period of fifteen 
years—John Dewey has contributed well over a hundred : 
articles to The New Republic. Its columns have been the me- <a 
dium through which he has brought his philosophy and his " 
personality to bear on the specific problems of social and poli- 2 
tical adjustment confronting America and the world. a 


Within a few weeks announcement will be made of a most im- 
portant series of five articles which Dr. Dewey is now engaged 
upon. The series will deal with the fundamental problem 
raised in his recent article “America — by Formula” — the im- 
poverishment of the individual life in a civilization dominated 
by motives of pecuniary profit. 


The coupon below provides a way by which you can insure re- 
| ceiving the series and in addition secure without extra cost his 
‘ | recent book on Russia. 





THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the attached $2.50 please enter my subscription for six months and send me FREE and postpaid John 
Dewey’s “Impression of Soviet Russia (N. R. Series of Dollar Books). 
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IN WORLD POPULATION 
OD ee, 
eeuan wane, bisdh-contrel: Sal ovassolipiasaica, Maoeaed. ts 
CANADA AND THE 
THE UNITED STATES MODERN FAMILY 
by Hugh L. Keenleyside, M.A., Ph.D. by Ruth Reed 


Canada is our best customer; we are hers, and 
more than 25% of our foreign investments are 
in Canada. This book describes the unique rela- 
tions between us. With miaps. $4 


INDIAN 
EARTH 


by Witter Bynner. 


This is the first new book of poems in three years 
by one of America’s foremost poets. A 
production of astonishing unity and 











The evolution of the family and its readjustment 
to such modern conditions as the rise of the indi- 
vidual, the independence of woman and the mod- 
ern view of divorce. $3 


THE BYZANTINE 
ACHIEVEMENT 7 
by Robert Byron. b. 

This enthusiastic history of the philosophy, 
the people, the achievements and cul- 





beauty inspired by the Indian 
country and dances of the South- 
west. $2 











ORIGIN 
THROUGH 
EVOLUTION 


by Nathan Fasten. 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the 
American Museum of National History, says of 
this book: “It seems to me the very best popular 
presentation which we have at present under a 
single cover of this great subject.” Illustrated. $4 


PANSIES 
by D. H. Lawrence. 


‘These 300 “Pensées” in verse may be praised, cen- 
sored (as they were in England), or decried, but 
never ignored. Lawrence’s first poems in six 


years. $2.50 
LIFE AND WORK 
IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 


translated from the French of G. Renard. 
Remarkable chapters in this book deal with carly 
man, his search for food, fire and language, his 


relation to the animals, the beginnings of war, art, 
science, industry and society. $4.50 


ALFRED . A . KNOPF 


















ture of the Byzantines, revalues the 
contributions of the East to Euro- 











pean civilization. $5 
Y LYSISTRATA 
translated from the French of Maurice 
Donnay. 


“An immensely amusing adaptation of one of the 
bawdier classics.” —The New Yorker. ‘This mod- 
ernized version of Aristophanes’ spicy play is edited 
with an introduction by George Jean Nathan. $2 


A is C OF NERVES 
by D. ¥, Fraser-Harris, M. D. 


A simple and authoritative description of the ner- 
vous system in its relation to such phenomena as 
pain, sleep and dreams. | $2.50 


THE COURT 
OF BURGUNDY 


translated from the German of Otto Cartellieri 


Here against a vivid background is presented the 
personalities, social life, manners, art, literature, 
music, politics, extravagances and tragedy—in 
short the body and soul of the great center of cul- 
ee 


century. 
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